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* Words have wings, and, as soon as their cage, 
The mouth, is open’d, out they fly, and mount beyond 


’ Our reach, and past recovery.” 
NEVILE. 


zal? all the idle, ill-conditioned loons !” 

| “Softly, Deb, softly !” 
“Nay, Pll be soft nolonger. ’Tis you, 
Master Anthony, who are too easy going. You 
would let the lazy varlet play his pranks upon us 
all, without a word.” 

“To say truth, Deb,’ said her master with a 
smile, “you are never troubled with a lack of 
words. Were I to add to them, ’tis possible the 
storm might blow the roof off.” 

But if Anthony, as was likely, thought to turn 
the old woman’s wrath upon himself, he was dis- 
appointed. 

“Tis more than words that are wanted here, 
Master Anthony,” she said angrily, Rods, and 
B 
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chastisements. If you stand in the place of his 
father, you should remember the precepts, instead 
of ever shielding your brother,—and no brother of 
yours, either—from his just deserts. But Ill go 
to my mistress, and see what she says.” 

“ Nay, Deb, pause a little. The poor lad is ever 
in disgrace.” 

“ And where else,” said she, facing round ; “ where 
else should he be? We live in the houses we build 
for ourselves—I have heard you say so many a 
time—and a pretty dwelling the scapegrace is 
preparing! Disgrace? Aye, and worse to come.” 

“What has he done now to anger you so?” 

The mere remembrance of it enraged the old 
servant so much that Anthony was long in getting 
a distinct account, but he at last made out that 
Dick had wilfully or unintentionally left open the 
gate of the drying yard, and that either incited by 
him or led by some innate mischief,the pigs had got 
in, and marched with their black feet over and 
over old Deb’s snowy linen. Deb was ready as 
ever to put the worse construction on Dick’s mis- 
demeanours, and indeed, Anthony owned witha 
sigh, ’twas like enough there was something more 
bitter than carelessness at the bottom of the 
matter, since Deb had no love for the lad, and he, 
on his part, revenged himself for her ill-will with 
all the alacrity in the world. Anthony found it 
difficult to stand between them, and kept himself 
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for more serious disagreements such as arose be- 
tween Dick and his stepmother, Madam Repton. 
These, alas, were too common. Anthony’s mother 
had never loved Dick, though she accepted him as 
a necessary hanger-on to his father when he was a 
little lad of six or seven. Perhaps the difference 
in age between him and her own son, who, at the 
time of the marriage, was a young man of twenty- 
four, kept before her too prominently the un- 
pleasant fact that she was by many years her 
husband’s senior; for the greater part of what 
worldly goods there were, and the ownership of 
the old Grange, entirely belonged to her, so that 
there was no jealous question of heirship. But 
another jealousy there was, by no man’s devising. 
Dick was a fine sturdy apple-faced boy, with much 
strength of mind and limb, and perfect bodily 
health. The little urchin was full of vigorous 
vitality; he ran, he climbed, he fought, he was 
brought home half drowned from fishing ; bruised 
all over from bird’s nesting ; with a great cut in his 
head, over which the doctor looked grave, from - 
riding the black colt, barebacked, before he had 
been broken in; and all these mischances were 
shaken off as lightly and easily as the learning 
from his brain. Indeed, while they hoped that ex- 
perience, by means of a sore head, was giving him 
a salutary lesson, he was on the colt’s back again, 
riding him about the paddock, and pitched off 
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again, this time in a green duck pond which gave 
my gentleman no hurt, but Deb an infinite amount 
of trouble. 

After his father died ’twas the same but worse. 
Madame Repton had promised her husband that 
the boy should always have a shelter with them at 
the Grange, and she was too conscientious a woman 
to shrink from a promised duty; but she had no 
love for him which should lead her to overlook his 
careless ways, and no thought of how to cure them 
but by sharp rating and correction. She met him 
prepared to rebuke. Sometimes—not very often, I 
fear—from Anthony’s influence, Dick would be 
seized with a sudden remorse for his heedlessness, 
and make valiant attempts to turn over a new 
page in his small life; there was something genuine 
in his mighty efforts to reform, and in the look 
with which he would meet his stepmother’s sus- 
picious glances. But it always fell out as she fore- 
told, repentance having a short day, and some care- 
less smudge promptly soiling the fair whiteness 
which but now had looked so hopeful. The boy 
learnt to expect this end so surely that he lost 
faith in himself. 

What was yet worse was that injustice too often 
got mixed up with Madam Repton’s complaints, 
to say nothing of Deb’s. Dick had enough faults 
in all conscience, to be spared finding himself 
saddled with some which had never belonged to 
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him. Whatever happened, and in whatever scrape 
he placed himself, he was never dishonest, never 
told a lie, or played the coward. Anthony knew 
he could implicitly trust Dick’s account of a matter; 
though they told against himself, the facts would 
be there, but ’twas just this which Madam Repton 
never would believe. She questioned him, shook 
her head, and professed to doubt, and the doubt 
raised a kind of rage in the boy, which drove him 
to worse conduct. He would fling out of the room 
and carry his griefs to Anthony. 

Anthony Collyer, Madam’s own son, was a grave 
young man of near thirty, but so slight and 
delicate-looking that five years might have been 
taken off his age without his looks belying the 
fraud. He was slightly deformed, and from his 
earliest years had been of sickly health, health 
which as he grew up, prevented his entering on 
any active career. A scholar, of quiet and studious 
habits, a royalist in heart, not many roads were 
open to him ; and hehad remained at home, feeling 
that, since the death of his stepfather, his presence 
was of use to his mother, and still more necessary 
to Dick. Dick adored him, though he regarded 
his tastes with some contempt, and never could be 
brought to own that book-learning could compare 
in value with being a good shot or a bold rider. 
What he gained of it was gained unwillingly, and 
merely to please Anthony, and the only use to 
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which he ever voluntarily put it, was to read sea 
histories, and adventures of sailors. Only once had 
he seen the sea, when Anthony took him to Mine- 
head, and let him look out upon the Bristo! 
Channel, but this once seemed to have awakened 
in him a passionate longing. Nothing would serve 
but he must be a sailor. 

“Go sail in the duck pond,” said Madam scorn- 
fully, when he first said something about it. 
- She would not hear of it, telling Anthony that 
to send a boy of that reckless nature to sea would 
be his ruin. She had her own plans for his ad- 
vancement, meaning to article him to a lawyer at 
Bristol, who had charge of her business, and was 
ready to undertake to turn even Scapegrace Dick 
for so the lad was beginning to be styled, into a 
clerk in his office, for a certain premium, it should 
be said, and to pleasure a good client. When Dick 
found out what prospects lay before him in the 
future, he would do nothing but laugh. He be a 
lawyer? He sit quill-driving and tying up old 
title deeds all the day? Not he, indeed! Sooner 
than that he would follow the plough with Sam the 
carter. Anthony talked to him in vain, urging 
that he owed it to his stepmother who was honestly 
trying to do the best for him, to try the work for a 
time. If he still disliked it, say at the end of a 
year, he would be in a better position to say so, 
and ’twas possible that having tried her way to 
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pleasure her, she might yield to consenting to his 
then trying his own. But Dick shook his head 
obstinately. 

— “Little you know of madam. Why doesn’t she 
propose to send me to school and university, like 
my father before me, and you, Anthony ?” 

“T thought you hated school learning,” said 
Anthony, who, however, was of one mind with his 
brother in this matter, and had done his best to 
bring his mother round. 

“And so I do. But I’m not sucha fool but I 
know it helps one to be a man.” 

“One can be a man in any calling.” 

“But the best man in the best calling. And the 
best calling for me is the sea.” 

ects extraordinary to me where you picked up 
that fancy.” 

“T never picked it up, twas born in me. Why, 
what a life itis! And what brave fellows sailors 
are! And don’t you know that Blake himself 
is admiral? ’Twould be worth dying for to serve 
under him.” 

Anthony looked troubled. 

“Dick,” he said, “I would you could have your 
way in this, but my mother is resolved against it, 
thinking ’twould be your destruction. Besides, she 
would never endure the idea of your fighting for 
Oliver and the Commonwealth.” 

“As good as any else,” muttered Dick, who, for 
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very opposition’s sake, held himself a sturdy Round- 
head. 

“T think not so,” said Anthony gravely, “nor 
did your father.” 

There were plenty of such talks, but they brought 
no result. Anthony sympathised with the boy, but 
his own sense of duty was too strong for him to 
hold any doctrine but that of submission to law- 
ful authority. Dick, on the other hand, having 
entered on a warfare against them, let his thoughts 
run riot without curb. If he could find ways and 
means, nothing else should stand in his way, this 
grew to be a determination in his mind, and it 
needed not much to turn it into an active agent. 
As well Deb, or pigs, or anything else. 

On that afternoon when she had poured out her 
wrongs to Anthony, Dick was off fishing. ’Twas 
just the day for the sport, cloudy, with a promise 
of rain, and yet with silvery gleams of light break- 
ing out of the grey, enough to cheer the heart of a 
young trout, and bring him to see what flies might 
be flitting on the surface of the water. Dick was 
in high spirits, for he had caught a basketful, and 
Deb would not be able to taunt him, as she loved 
to do, for his want of skill, which was unjust, seeing 
there was no better fisherman for his years in 
Somersetshire. So he packed the beautiful shining 
things into his basket with a good handful of fresh 
grass, and set off homewards, whistling to himself, 
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and having forgotten his hardships in the simple 
joy of living. 

There was never a boy with less of what might 
be called sentiment about him, but something he 
must have had, though it was unlike the rest of 
him, and had never been suspected, of an artist’s 
pleasure in colour, for as he came along the road ~ 
he was noticing the rich browns and yellows of the 
soil, and the fine fulness of the trees, and the coils 
of white smoke which went up against the grey sky, 
and the blue of the distance. He used to tell Anthony 
that he hated the Grange, but ‘twas no such thing, 
and as he came upon it now, a low, grey, tenderly 
tinted house, set in a hollow, the slopes of which 
were feathered with fine trees, he looked at it almost 
lovingly. But nothing touched him with the con- 
sciousness that he was looking for the last time. 

The garden at the Grange was on the further or 
south side, the chief entrance fronted Dick as he 
approached, and in the hall sat Anthony, with a 
troubled face, hoping to catch the boy on his 
return, and to warn him into what rough waters he 
was sailing. But, as ill-luck would have it, Dick 
remembered that the gardener’s wife was ill, and 
loved nothing so well as a fresh trout for her supper. 
He raced round the house, therefore, to find the 
man before he left his work, and turning the angle 
of the terrace with some violence, almost ran against 
his stepmother. 
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Madam Repton was a tall, pale-faced woman, 
with a set mouth, and a cold, light eye; and 
mouth and eyes grew harder and colder as she 
looked at Dick. She had told herself almost 
passionately that she would fulfil her promise to 
Dick’s father to the letter, and do the best that was 
possible for the boy, but whenever she saw him she 
seemed to see the word “failure” written across 
her efforts. Toa woman of her nature, this alone 
was irritating, to fail was at all times odious. The 
whole blame of it she laid on Dick, and it was true 
that much belongedtohim. A larger nature, however, 
would have cast about to find out whether she also 
might not have committed mistakes which had 
something to do with the matter, and whether there 
were no way of righting them. But Madam Repton 
encouraged Deb’s enmity, and almost welcomed the 
knowledge of Dick’s scrapes, because by these she 
was confirmed in her opinion of her own righteous- 
ness. 

With Deb’s version of Dick’s sins with regard to 
the pigs, clear in her mind, she now eyed the 
offender sternly, and when the boy, unconscious of 
his own offences, and with an unusual amiability 
‘born of the day’s excellent sport, displayed his 
basket, and asked if Jeremiah Widdicombe were 
about, she answered coldly— 

“ Another Shhs idling, with mischief at the be- 
ginning of it.” 
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“Mischief?” repeated Dick, flinging a glance of 
retrospection at what seemed to him a well spent 
day. | 
“Yes, sir, wanton mischief. Deb has told me of 
your conduct, and be sure, while I am mistress 
here, such doings shall not pass unpunished.” 

“I know nothing of what you mean, madam,” 
said Dick impatiently. “What stories has that old 
tell-tale-tit, Deb, been bringing? ” 

i Hold thy peace, sir, unless thy tongue can show 
better respect. Deb is my faithful servant, and 
shall not be insulted. Understand this, that you 
have to ask her pardon.” 

“Ask Deb’s pardon, and for what?” cried the 
boy ; and indeed he could think of nothing. 

“Do you ask for what? For driving the pigs 
into the drying yard and over the linen.” 

It was very unfortunate. But the thought of the 
black pigs trotting up and down over Deb’s handi- 
work, and the tickling fancy of what her face must 
have been when she saw the havoc they had played, 
was too much for Dick. He broke into a great 
laugh, and setting down his basket, clasped his 
hands, and rocked backwards and forwards in an 
ecstasy of delight. His stepmother looked at him 
with rising anger. 

“You may laugh, Richard,” she said, “if it is such 
joy to play the fool, but, mark my words, thou wilt 
beg Deb’s pardon, and go to thy bed supperless.” 
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“ For what?” repeated the boy, staring. 

“T have said already. For leaving the gate open 
and for driving the pigs in, out of wicked spite to 
Deb.” 

“T may. have left the gate open,—I remember 
nothing of it if I did,’ Dick answered stoutly. “I 
never drove the pigs in, nor knew they had been 
there.” 

“That is fine talking, indeed! A likely story 
that the pigs should come up from the field on 
purpose to find their way into the drying yard!” 
said Madam scornfully. 

“T know not whether ’tis likely or not, I only 
know I had nought to do with it.” 

“You are ever insolent to Deb,” said his step- 
mother, taking no notice of his denial, “but this 
passes ordinary mischief, and until you have begged 
her pardon you will remain in your room.” 

“Tf I wait there until I beg her pardon for what 
I never did,” cried Dick, all ina flame, “I shall 
spend the rest of my days there.” 

“ Do you defy me, sir?” | 

“TI defy anyone to make me say I did what I 
didn’t.” 

She looked coldly at him. 

“Very good. I have told you the alternative. 
Go at once.” 

“Do I tell lies ?” said the boy furiously. 

“YJ know not what of evil there is that thou 
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would'st not do, if thou had’st the chance,” she 
said, in a hard voice. “ All the insubordination 
and revolt against rightful authority which is 
abroad in these bad days, I perceive to be showing 
itself in thee. But while I stand to thee in thy 
father’s place, I will do what I can for his sake, 
to restrain thee. Depend upon that. Go, sir.” 

Dick, staring at her, put a curb upon his passion, 
with what was for him a tremendous effort. 

“Let me go altogether,” he said. 

“And where? If thou hast thought better of 
the matter, and wilt go to Mr. Miller at Bristol, as 
has been long my desire, I am willing to overlook 
thy rebellion.” 

“JT will never be a quill-driver,” said Dick. “ Let 
me go to sea, and I need trouble you no more 
since you hate the sight of me.” 

The poor foolish boy had the water in his eyes 
as he said this, and a kind word at that moment 
might have moved him a good way towards her, 
for though he was hasty-tempered, he had a tender 
heart, and it cut him to the quick to think that 
anyone, and most of all his father’s wife, should be 
so glad to get rid of him. But what he had said 
now displeased her almost beyond endurance. 

“Go to sea, and fight for a usurper! Shame on 
you, that such a thought should enter the mind of 
your father’s son! Have you no conscience? 
Alas and alas, that I should stand here and have 
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to listen to such words! If it were to be with the 
brave princes, now, and against that traitor Blake, — 
though I might not hold you to be trusted in such 
a life, twere no disgrace to have wished for it, but 
to fling yourself in with law breakers and regi- 
cides!” 

“ Blake is no regicide,’ muttered Dick. 

“All that are on that evil side are responsible, 
sir. And you would be one of them! And drag 
your father’s honourable name in the mire! When 
the day comes that you have your wish, I beseech 
you at any rate to give that up, that I may not 
have the pain of hearing of it all besmirched and 
bedraggled.” 

“Twas my name before ’twas yours,” cried Dick, 
with a sob, “and I have heard my father say that 
if Blake was on what he held to be the wrong side, 
he was one of the bravest of men.” 

“T will have no bandying of words,” said 
Madam Repton, more coldly. “Do you think to 
teach me what was in your father’s mind? I know 
at any rate how much your ways grieved him, and 
I will do my best, for his sake, to correct them. So 
now I counsel you to find Deb and ask her 
pardon.” 

“Make her ask mine, rather!” cried Dick, in a 
rage again. He caught up his basket, and fell over 
Madam’s fat spaniel, which had never the sense to 
get out of the way, and now howled piteously. 
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Dick loved all animals but this one, but he paid no 
heed to its howls, or his stepmother’s indignant re- 
buke, rushing off by the way he had come round 
the house. And meeting Jeremiah Widdicombe, 
the gardener, he poured all the silvery fish out 
upon the grass at his feet. 

“Take them to your wife, Jeremy,’ he said, 
breathing hard. “She loves trout, and they’re 
fresh caught.” 

“Not arl of ’em, Master Richard,’ said Jeremy, 
who was a Gloucestershire man, and modest. 
“ Zarah shall have a couple, and beauties they are, 
and thank ’ee kindly.” 

“ All, all!” cried Dick, rushing on, and leaving 
Jeremy, who had not always been his friend, and 
indeed this very day had encouraged Deb to lay 
the blame of the pigs on Dick, out of fear that the 
offence might be traced home to his own boy, 
Peter, whom he shrewdly suspected to be the cul- 
prit—overpowered by something like remorse. . 

“ Arl of ’em!” he repeated, taking them up, and 
turning them over lovingly.. “ Whativer’s come to 
the young master! Thart he looked as if zummat 
were up when I comed to’un. Arl of em’!” 

He made haste to pocket his spoil, and to hurry 
out of the gates, lest Deb should catch sight of 
and impound it. And, meanwhile, Dick, the giver, 
flying into the house by a side entrance, flung him- 
self wrathfully up the oak staircase, two steps.at a 
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time, dashed into his own little room, and since 
there was no bolt to his door, pushed a box against _ 
it, and stood panting. | 

“Tl go,” he exclaimed, passionately, as breath 
came back. “Sooner than be accused of lying, 
and bade to ask Deb’s pardon, I’ll go—I care not 
when, or how, or where. ’Tis all very fine for 
Anthony to preach patience, but I’ve had enough 
of it, I'll listen to him no longer. To have a lie 
cast in my teeth! To tell that old spitfire that 
I’m sorry—that would be a lie with a vengeance. 
I’m glad. Very glad. I would I could have seen 
her nut-cracker face when she found it out. I hope 
the pigs brought up a good lot of black mrud from 
the horse pond. [ll warrant they did!” And at 
this he laughed out, but presently came back to his 
grievance. “My father never would have had me 
stay here to be begrudged my meat, or dubbed a 
liar, and [’ll go, I'll go this very night, take the two 
gold pieces that he gave me, walk to Bristol, there 
get on board some ship or other, and so snap my 
fingers at Madam and Deb.” 

So much having been decided, he began eagerly 
to plan how best he could contrive to leave the 
house without giving the alarm. He was not 
without his friends in the household, though fear 
of Deb’s wrath kept them from open partisanship, 
and the one who dared most was a young girl, 
Moll Pearson, who had helped him in many a 
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scrape, and sometimes suffered in consequence. So 
soon as she knew he was confined to his room by 
Madam’s orders, Dick knew from past experience 
that directly ’twas possible, she would be up with 
a morsel of pasty, or whatever else she could con- 
ceal from her own supper, and he counted on in- 
ducing her to leave a certain window on a back 
staircase unfastened. By means of this window 
he would be able to get out on the leads, drop into 
the garden, and as to what would come next he 
did not trouble his careless head. 

Sure enough, even before he expected, Dick 
heard Moll’s whisper at the door. : 

“Master Richard, Master Richard!” 

He pushed back the table and flung open the 
door. 

“Ay, Moll!” 

She thrust a large piece of bread and cheese 
into his hand. 

“*Twor all I could get, for that old cat have 
eyes at the back of her head, I’ll swear. You 
should ha’ zecd her, Master Richard, when she 
vound they pigs in the yard! ’Twor rare!” 

“Listen to me, Moll,” said Dick, very solemnly. 
“I’m going away from here to-night for ever,” 

“Never, zur!” she said, with open eyes. 

“It's true. I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Oh, doan’t ’ee, doan’t ’ee, Master Richard. 
"Twid be so dull without of. ’ee.” 

C 
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“Yes, I’m going. I’m going to sea, and you 
must never, never, let them know that I have told 
you.” 
“Not Mr. Anthony ?” said Moll imploringly. 

“No, not even Mr. Anthony. Because, you 
know, Moll, when Madam Repton asked him, he 
would think it his duty to tell her, and then they'd 
try to bring me back, and I'll never come back, 
not if they kill me for it,’ concluded Dick, 
grandly. 

Moll began to cry. 

“’'Twid be so dull without of ’ee,” she repeated. 

“Men can’t stop in the same place for ever,” he 
announced, with his head in the air. 

“ No-o0-0.” 

“And you'll do something for me? You'll see 
that the bar isn’t put up to the staircase window, 
even if it gets you a scolding ?” 

“No, I won't help ’ee, Master Richard. I won't 
help ’ee to run away,” sobbed Moll, with 
vehemence. 

“ Then Dll ask Bess.” 

“Bess, indeed! A stupid thing that would blab 
in a minute!” 

“But if you won’t—” 

“Bess! I wonder at you, Master Richard!” 

“Tis your own fault, Moll. No one would be 
so true as you.” 

“Won’t you come back zome day, Master 


Richard ?” 
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“Some day, yes. Ina fine uniform, and asword 
to frighten old Deb into fits. How we'll laugh, 
Moll!” 

Moll was young and hopeful, and now that Dick 
had limited that terrible announcement of his she 
brightened and yielded, still with contempt that he 
should have thought of Bess. Moreover, she sug- 
gested certain sensible improvements on his plan, 
advising him to tie up a couple of shirts, and a pair 
or two of stockings ina bundle. Then she was 
called, fled, and Dick found himself alone again 
with his resolution. 

And with one thought he had not yet faced— 
the thought of Anthony. 


CHAPTER *IT 


‘* As turns the great amassment of the tide, 
Drawn of the silver despot to her throne, 
So turn the destined souls, so, far and wide, 
The strong sea claims its own,” 
JEAN INGELOW, 


aoa HE Grange, where these small events were 
taking place, was a good old grey stone 


house, standing some three miles out of 
Taunton, along the north road in the direction of 
Minehead. It belonged to Madam Repton by 
jointure from her first husband, and therefore was 
no birthplace of Dick’s. But his own birthplace 
had been close by, and he knew no other country 
but this fair vale of Taunton, with its green fields 
and network of muddy lanes, and the hills rising 
softly round. When his father married Madam 
Collyer, he moved, somewhat unwillingly, into the 
larger house, for his wife would have been bitterly 
hurt had he refused. 

These were stormy times. Keen royalist, Mr, 
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Repton had got together a little troop of men to 
add to the king’s. army, when the strength he had 
over calculated upon, gave way; he broke a blood 
vessel, and faded—through a slow consumption— 
into the grave. While he was still lingering, and 
when Dick was a little fellow of but six or seven, 
those events happened which made Taunton a 
centre of strength to the Parliamentary side. 
Colonel Blake marched up from Lyme, which he 
had successfully defended, and falling unexpectedly 
upon Taunton, wrested it from Colonel Reeves and 
the cavaliers, and though the town was without 
walls or fortifications, and though his force was 
reduced to a miserable plight from hunger, he held 
it against the most ardent attacks for ten long 
months, by which time a relieving force had 
arrived. 

Even those who hated his cause could not but 
admire the courage and devotion of Blake. The 
country people about were generally favourable to 
the Parliament, and to them he was a veritable hero. 
Even the destruction of their houses where he was 
obliged to clear the country round, could not turn 
them against him, and for years after the siege 
every hamlet had its stories of Blake passing 
from mouth to mouth, with pride of possession 
added. 

For what perhaps most thoroughly won their 
hearts was the fact that he was a Somersetshire 
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man, born and brought up, one might say, in their 
very midst, since ’twas no farther off than Bridge- 
water, his father a well established merchant in 
that place, and Robert the eldest of a goodly line 
of twelve sons. There he may have gathered some 
ideas of that wonderful seamanship which made 
his name famous in after years, for ships there 
‘ were in plenty at Bridgewater, his father’s and 
other traders, and as the commerce of England was 
opening out, and by this time Britain was spread- 
ing into Greater Britain, with dreams of further 
expansion, like Spain and Portugal, and Holland, 
so wherever there were ships. there were tales of 
traders and buccaneers, and hair-breadth escapes, 
such as might keep a boy rapt for hours, and set 
him longing. For-as yet the navy of England was 
insignificant enough, but her colonies had begun, 
and with the beginning grew a thirst for more, and 
envy of the Dutch, whose commerce and carrying 
trade so far exceeded ours. To all of which talk, 
no doubt, young Robert Blake listened eagerly. 
His father had losses, and died while yet in 
middle age, leaving his family to the care of 
Robert, then having been for nine years at Oxford, 
and a most ardent student. For many years he 
remained at home, became Member for Bridge- 
water, adopted the Parliamentary side as the 
Revolution developed, raised a troop, by-and-bye 
held. Lyme against. Prince Maurice, and then, as 
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has been told, by a daring seizure, got possession 
of Taunton. 

‘Mr. Repton died while the siege was going on, 
and Blake, hearing that the Master of the Grange 
lay there sick to death, would not permit him to 
be molested. Dick had grown up to hear of 
Blake’s doughty deeds from all the people round, 
while they execrated Lord Goring’s cavaliers. 
But all this might not so much have impressed him 
had it not been that Madam Repton was violently 
" opposed to Blake, and the spirit of contrariety led 
Dick to oppose her. And now that his hero was 
in command of the English fleet, his dream had 
been to get to sea, and to serve under him. 

Waiting for some time in vain, Anthony began 
to fear that, after all, he must-have missed Dick. 
With this fear he passed through the house out of 
the rush-strewn hall, and so on to the terrace 
where Madam Repton paced backwards and 
forwards in a fashion which at once proved to him 
that the storm had broken here. Nor did she long 
leave him in doubt, for her first words were to 
enquire whether he had seen Richard ? 

“Nay, I have been expecting him. Has he been 
here ?” | 

“Has he been here?” repeated his mother, 
angrily. “That he has. And defied me to my 
face. I spoke to him on this last mischievous 
prank, and he refused to beg pardon of Deb.” 
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“That I could have sworn,” said Anthony drily. 
“Does he own to having done it ?” | 

“He has not the grace to own anything,” said 
Madam Repton, flinging out her words with 
heat. 

“If Dick says ’twas no work of his,” said her son 
very gravely, “I believe him absolutely. He would 
never tell a lie.” 

“You may believe, sir,” she said, “but tis I that 
have got to be satisfied, not you, and I have no 
such opinion of his honesty. I see too many of 
his faults to find much room for setting down his 
virtues, and I fear me ’tis a very small space they 
would cover. But you have cockered him from 
the first.” 

Anthony thought, with a sigh, that not much 
cockering had fallen to Dick’s share, but all he said 
was: 

“There are other boys about the place, what of 
that lad of Jeremy’s?” 

“ He would not dare,” Madam answered. “The 
boy turns as red as the flames if one but looks at 
him. No, Anthony, Richard it was, and Richard 
will pay for it. He will not leave his room until 
he has yielded, for if it is a question which of us 
has to be master, I know who ’twill be.” 

Anthony had half a mind to walk down to the 
gardener’s cottage and make searching enquiries. 
Afterwards he would have given a great deal that 
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he had done so, but he was apt to fall into the trick 
of putting off, and thought he could see the 
gardener in the morning. Meanwhile he would go 
to Dick and hear what he had to say for himself. 
He told his mother his intentions. 

“Tf you can bring him to a better mind it will be 
well,” she said coldly, “ but see to it that you raise 
no fond hopes in his mind of my giving way. I 
have been too easy, hitherto, and in future I shall 
act differently, perceiving that kindness only sets 
him up the more.” And with this she turned away. 

Anthony went sadly up the stairs. He began to 
fear that, trifling matter as this had seemed, ’twas 
growing out of his control. Yet if he could hear 
the rights of it so far as Dick was concerned, from 
Dick himself, and in the morning make some close 
investigations as to the real culprit, ’twould surely 
all be well. At any rate he tried to think so, and 
called out cheerfully to Dick to take away his 
barricades, for that ’twas he, Anthony. 

“Push,” answered the boy gruffly, and: when 
Anthony, with a good deal of clatter, had accom- 
plished an entry he saw Dick sitting in the window 
seat with his back to the window. He was leaning 
forward, his knees far apart, and his hands knotted 
between them. 

“Why, what hobble is this?” said Anthony, 
cheerily. “You and Deb are for ever falling 
out !” | 
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“?Tis not Deb.” 

“Who then ?” 

“ Madam,—your mother,” said the boy with 
heat. 

“Surely twas Deb brought tales of the pigs ?” 
~ “Deb might bring tales, I care nothing for that ; 
but to be told I ama liar— When did you ever 
know me tell a lie?” 

“Never,” Anthony answered in a low voice. 

“Then what right has she to accuse me ?” burst 
forth Dick. “To be scouted at as one whose word 
is not to be trusted! To be told that I disgrace my 
dead father! ’Tis she who disgraces his name by 
her injustice, her—” 

“Hush, Dick,” said Anthony sternly. 

The boy turned angrily upon him. 

“There is no use in saying ‘Hush, hush,’ for 
ever. Do you take me for a puppet?” 

“J take you for one who might learn self-control, 
if he would.” 

“T am tired of prating.” 

“ Are you going to quarrel with me, Dick?” 

“No,” said Dick, with a laugh that had a choke 
in it, “bad as they make me out, I have not yet 
come to that. I tell you what, old Anthony; some 
day, you and I will set up house together. It shall 
be at Minehead, and when I come sailing in from 
the sea, you'll-be there, and we'll sit and smoke our 
pipes, and talk over old days.” 
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From the sea. With a sharp pang, Anthony 
glanced at the boy. His constant fear was that 
Dick might run away after one of those scenes 
with his stepmother, and yet he dared not shape his 
dread in words for fear of giving it an appearance 
of probability. Even now all that he could say was, 

“Time enough to talk about coming home from 
the sea when we have got you there. Dick, listen. 
Tell me exactly where you went to-day, and when, 
and to-morrow I’ll go to Jeremy and have the 
matter cleared up. ’Twill please you better not to 
come down to-night, and as for supper, well, I 
think that part of the sentence has already come 
to nothing.” 

“There will be no need of clearing, and I care 
not to be cleared,” said the boy proudly. 

“Nay, Dick!” 

“Nay, Anthony!” 

“Nothing rash is in your mind ?” 

“Nothing so rash as trusting to Madam’s 
righting.” 

“JT wish I could know your thoughts,” said the 
older man wistfully, “and you know whether I 
ever betrayed your confidence.” 

“Never, never! You were ever the best 
brother, and now I would come to you for counsel 
if it were not that—” 

“My counsel and your projects are not like to 
agree, That I can guess,” 
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“Well, would you have me content to be mis- 
judged ?” | 

“Better men than you have been misjudged— 
yes, even the Best,” said Anthony hesitatingly, for 
it cost him a good deal to allude to any inner 
feelings. Dick looked uncomfortable; he had 
made up his mind that he was justified and. right 
in the course he meant to take, but then he had 
not brought such a test as this to bear upon it, and 
under its light things seemed to take a different 
look. It cost him a good deal, too, to leave 
Anthony, for no brother could have been more 
kind, no tutor so patient; and his better self 
prompted him to pour out his heart to him and 
take his counsel. But something else whispered 
that Anthony was Madam’s son, and bound to 
support her authority, and that once to disclose his 
plans would be to give the others an opportunity 
of stopping them. So he remained silent, and 
suffered Anthony to get up at last, and go away 
unsatisfied. 

It might have comforted him a little to know 
that when he was gone, Dick, sturdy, stubborn, 
scapegrace Dick, put his head down on his hand 
and sobbed. There was no pang like this of 
leaving Anthony. He cared a good deal for the 
Grange, and all the beasts and birds about it, but 
not one of them would cost him a tear.. But to 
let Anthony go without a word; to see his kind 
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re Pee 
steadfast eyes no more; and to feel that by him 
at least he would be missed—this was something. 
And there was that in Anthony which always 
made him ashamed of his impetuous ways. He 
knew that from a double cause, from his deformity 
and from his mother’s dislike to parting with him, 
he had given up projects in life which had been 
dear since he was a little fellow, yet no one heard 
him grumble at the contradiction of his wishes; 
he had never soured under it. To Dick he had 
been everything, father, elder brother, playmate, 
tutor; and now Dick was going to desert him in 
order to follow his own longings. It could not be 
done without misgivings. 

However, he found these so unpleasant, that he 
packed them away as quickly as he could, and fell 
to thinking in what direction he should make for 
the sea. Bristol, of course, was nearest, and Bristol 
had always been in his mind, but many things were 
against choice of it as a port. It was used by 
merchant ships, and Dick had no wish to find him- 
self on board a merchantman. His aim was the 
navy, his ambition to be under Blake and fight— 
the Dutch if possible, but if the Dutch were not to 
be fought, then any of England’s enemies that might 
be going. And moreover, as soon as his absence 
was discovered, it would be immediately guessed 
that he was making for the nearest port, and it was 
pretty certain that he would be sought for at 
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Bristol. It was days further to Plymouth, but he 
had all the confidence of ignorance ; he was strong 
enough to do his fifteen miles a day, and he was 
ready to live as hardly as might be, if only before 
him lay his goal, the sea. 

* As to how he would get on board ship when he 
had arrived there, he did not trouble himself to 
consider. That would come. 

And now the dusk began to creep over the 
spreading trees which shut the Grange into its 
hollow, and Dick, without undressing, crept to bed, 
that he might get some rest in the early part of 
the night, and also awaken no suspicions in 
Anthony, should he come again. But Anthony 
did not come. He had a vague fear of what 
might be in the boy’s head, but he did not believe 
he would go without a word of parting to him. It 
seemed a safeguard to give no opportunity for 
that word of, parting, and so he stayed away. 

Night came at last, and the house grew silent, 
and Dick, who had felt sure he should not close 
his eyes, was sleeping soundly, with his little 
bundle made up and ready. He started up with 
the feeling he had overslept himself, but though 
the nights were still short, only the first pale grey- 
ness of dawn was breaking across the sky, and 
when he looked out he saw a thin rain was falling 
and blotting out all but the nearer trees. He took 
his shoes in his hand, slung his bundle over his 
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shoulder, and stole softly down to the window 


which he had left to Moll to unfasten. She 
had been faithful to her promise, and with eager 
trembling hands he opened it and got out on the 
leads. From thence ’twas but a step, a drops it 
is surprising, sometimes, to find how easily we 
compass the irrevocable. It seems made so easy 
for us, but when we desire to retrace our steps, 
then it is that our difficulties spring up. 

Dick's feet crunched on the gravel. He got on 
the turf as quickly as possible, and ran swiftly down 
between the formally-clipped yew trees, so as to 
be out of view of some possible early riser. The 
first low twittering of birds was going on ; presently 
they would all be quiet again, to wake to a more 
lively chatter. Everything looked dank and dreary 
under the dull persistency of rain, which hung in 
drops on leaves and grass. Dick knew he must 
make haste if he were to escape meeting the 
countrymen who would soon be up and about, and 
when he had made his way out into a rough and 
muddy lane, he ran as fast as he could, passing the 
stream where yesterday’s fishing seemed so far 
away, and then mounting a steep hill which had to 
catry him out of the punch-bowl in the centre of 
which lay the Grange. 

Until he reached the top of this he did not 
venture to look back. Perhaps he was afraid to 
see the old home on which he was turning his 
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back, until it lay a little shadowy already in the 
grey distance ; perhaps he waited to reach a par- 
ticular spot from which one window—Anthony’s— 
should be visible; at any rate he kept his head 
straight before him until he was at the top of the 
hill, with a stile in the hedge over which he leaned 
to look his last on the old stone house, and to cry 
out his farewell to Anthony, in a choked voice 
which seemed strange to his own ears. 

Then he turned his back upon all and set his 
face for Exeter. 

He walked briskly and well. He dared not pass 
through Taunton itself, because, early as it was, it 
was certain some would be stirring who knew him 
and would report having seen him when once his 
disappearance had got abroad. Dick’s prudence, 
indeed, seemed quite wonderful to himself, for on 
leaving the Grange he had even abstained from 
stealing round the house to visit his rabbits, and 
they lay heavy on his mind, lest Jeremy’s son, 
Peter, who had long shown a too strong hankering 
in that direction should now get hold of them. 
But Dick, with a sigh, told himself that Anthony 
would not allow such a perversion of things as 
that Peter should inherit his possessions. } 

So he crept round Taunton, striking across 
fields and short cuts which he knew well enough 
and where it was not difficult to avoid chance 
comers, ‘The town and its neighbourhood had not 
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yet. recovered from the desolating effects of its 
famous siege. For miles around the country had 
been laid waste, and though farms and cottages 
were again springing up, they stood bare and raw- 
looking. Here and there, too, blackened walls 
told their tale of war and pillage, and in the town 
itself the narrow outer streets showed many a gap 
where battle had raged and fire had done its work 
among the picturesque brick houses. At a distance, 
however, and in the soft blue mists of an autumnal 
morning, Taunton still lay fair and smiling, the 
beautiful tower of St. Mary’s rising in the centre 
of the gabled and red-roofed houses, happily 
uninjured by the culverins and grenades which 
had been brought to bear upon the town, and 
Dick’s heart swelled as he looked at all and 
thought of his hero, Blake, who had taken hold 
so strongly of his fancy that it must be owned he 
cared little for the king or commonwealth, or any 
politics which were not embodied in this one 
heroic figure. Were there not men in this town— 
Tom, the ostler at the White Hart, for one—who 
had heard his daring answer when summoned to 
surrender before the garrison died of hunger, that 
he had not yet eaten his boots, and so had an 
excellent dinner to fall back upon? 

When once he was the other side of Taunton, 
and a good four miles lay between him and the 
Grange, he had not so much fear cf being recog- 
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nised, and walked more boldly through the narrow 
lanes. But another mile brought him near a house 
which it cost him a pang to pass. It belonged to 
a cousin of his father’s who lived there with her | 
two daughters, and one of them, a girl of eleven, 
had always been Dick’s confidante and little friend. 
It must be owned that in the fire of his sudden 
departure he had forgotten Cicely; it was not until 
he was on the road that her dismay, when she had 
heard that he was gone without a word, came upon 
him. He hastily made up his mind to try tosee her. 
If no one was about he would slip round the 
house and under her window, and so rouse her, and 
leave her comforted with a last word. The house 
stood near the road, but it faced the other way, 
looking upon a spacious garden, in which, as was 
the fashion in those days, ornamental and useful 
grew together, vegetables and herbs and sweet- 
smelling garden flowers for posies and beaupots. 
A little wood crept up to it on one side, and through 
the wood you could get down to a small river where 
Cicely and Dick had spent many a day in fishing. 
Dick now clambered over a hedge and so into the 
wood, because her window lay on that side, and 
there was less chance of meeting anyone. But 
as good luck would have it, the first thing he saw 
was Cicely’s own back, hurrying off as fast as she 
could towards the river, with her fishing-rod and 
her dog, Belle, who had been Dick’s present to her 
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steps and to rush back to greet him. As for 
Cicely, when she saw who it was she almost jumped 
for joy. 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried. “To think of your 
coming so early! Why, you must have got up in 
the middle of the night ; and how funny you look, 
and—what have you been doing ?” 

She was the funniest, yet most honest-faced 
little maiden, with quick eyes, and a broad mouth, 
and a roundabout figure, and she loved Dick better 
than he loved her—as yet. But still he was fond 
of her, and at this moment his heart was very full. 

“I don’t know that I have been doing much, 
except angering madam as usual,” he said ; “but 
I know what I am doing now.” 

Cicely looked at him and then at his bundle, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“You're not running away ?” 

He nodded. 

“Where, Dick? Oh, do tell me!” 

“You won’t tell ?” 

“Did I ever tell your secrets >” 

“No, you never did,” said Dick, feeling that he 
should not have said that to such a faithful little 
soul; “but they may come and ask, and even 
Anthony does not know.” 

“Let them come,” said Cicely, proudly, and 
turning her back that he should not see the tears. 

Dez 
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_“T am going to Plymouth, and I shall get on 
board one of Admiral Blake’s frigates, and go to 
sea,” , 

- Cicely remained quite silent after this announce- 
ment, and Dick began to feel hurt. 

“So you don’t care,” he said, unreasonably. 
“JT thought you would have been a little sorry.” 

“Would my being sorry keep you?” Cicely said 
sharply. Then she turned suddenly round. “ You 
can’t walk all the way to Plymouth, Dick.” 

“Yes, I can, you'll see; and further on I am 
sure to get a lift.” 

“Have you had any breakfast ?” 

“T’ve got some bread in my bundle.” 

“Well, now, listen. We can go down to the 
river, and cut into the road again across the fields. 
That will save you a bit ; and I'll run back to the 
house—I can get to the larder without anyone 
seeing me, and Ill bring you something, and we'll 
have our breakfast together.” 

It must be owned that the prospect of breakfast 
was very welcome to Dick, for though one might be 
heroic and leave it out of a plan, that only answers 
while the question lies in the future. He was rather 
afraid she might be seen, but Cicely was capable 
and laughed such a suggestion to scorn. He was 
to stroll down to the river, and she would follow 
him as quickly as possible. Indeed, he had not 
been there many minutes, standing with his back 
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to a tree, and watching the full little stream 
hurrying along as if it had not a moment to spare, 
when he heard her quick footsteps behind him, and 
Belle, who, after the feminine nature, had stayed 
with Dick, now welcomed her rightful owner with 
much pretended remorse. 

“T have brought a good piece of pasty, and half 
a loaf, and some quarindens; ’twas all I could 
find.” 

memcay) ctied ‘Dick, joyfully. “ But, Cicely, 
twill perhaps bring you into trouble ?” 

“Pooh!” said Cicely sturdily, “Tl make it all 
right with Nance. She'll only think I went a-fishing 
with a fine appetite. Sit down, Dick. As well 
here as anywhere else, and ’tis dry and pleasant 
under the trees.” 

As indeed it was. For behind them was the 
pretty wood, and in front the little brown river 
raced merrily along, with wash of weeds and grass, 
and a gurgle like constant laughter; and, beyond 
the river, green meadows stretching away and away 
broken by the darker green of trees, and over all a 
sky of tender grey and white-edged clouds, for the 
rain had ceased, having been no more than a west 
country welcome to the day, and left the broken 
lights which painters love. Here and there was a 
scattered group of feeding cows, and ’twas all so 
pastoral and peaceful, that Dick began to think 
when he should see its like again, and his heart 
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warmed to Cicely, who seemed to belong to it all, 
and had given him his breakfast and the quarindens. 

“How the brook runs!” he said at last, for want 
of something newer. 

“Master Brookes said once ’twas like a man’s 
life, ever hurrying onwards,” said Cicely gravely. 

“And to the sea—that’s where I’m going. Cicely, 
do you think I shall ever serve with Blake ? ” 

So beisure. Why nots 

“ How shall I get on board?” 

“IT would go as a cabin boy, if I could go no 
other way.” 

From old experience, Dick knew that with Cicely 
difficulties were but things to be surmounted. She 
had a greater perseverance than he, and seldom 
suffered herself to be conquered, even by a fish 
which would not bite. 

“Vou’ve eaten no breakfast,” he remarked. 

“ How can you say so! You've not been looking. 
Besides when I go in I shall have to eat another. 
When you have quite finished, I'll tie up what is 
left in your bundle, you'll be hungry enough by-and- 
bye with all your walking. But you must not 
have finished yet. See how far you have to 
go.” | 

“Do you think they'll look for me on this 
road ?” | 

“T think Mr. Anthony would do all he could to 
find you, but that perhaps he will feel ’tis best you 
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should go, because he loves you so well,” added 
Cicely with a little quiver. 

“ But Madam ?” 

“Madam will be too angry. She’s more likely 
to cast you off, and forbid them to search.” 

This was so true that Dick stared at her, wonder- 
ing how it had come into her head. 

“You won’t quite forget me, Cicely?” he said 
presently. 

“No, Dick.” 

“I don’t suppose I shall write to you. I hate 
writing letters.” 

“T know.” : 

“But I shan’t forget. I couldn’t if I tried.” 

Cicely was silent. Dick had seemed to her like 
a brother, the only brother she had ever known, 
and she would not grieve him with tears which 
were dangerously near the surface. She occupied 
herself in tying up the remains of their breakfast, 
of which, as Dick had said, she had eaten little 
herself—in his bundle, and then she stood up. 

“Come, Dick, you ought to go. I'll walk with 
you, and if we keep under the bank poedy wil 
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It was a pretty walk, that last, for the boy to 
remember. Under the bank and among the tall ° 
sedges and the purple patches of loose-strife ; and 
further on, away from the river and through rich 
grass that was ready for a second mowing, and 
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beneath big trees, and by grey mossy palings, 
Everything was at its richest, only here and there a 
little yellow patch amid the dark green of the great 
elms showed where a finger of autumn had been 
laid, and here and there a partridge scudded across 
the fields, and light patches of colour told that 
the harvest had been reaped. 

The boy and girl walked on silently, and Belle 
followed with drooping tail, as if she knew that 
something was amiss. When they came to a little 
gate which opened into the road, they stood still, 
and were both silent. Dick kicked at a stone 
embedded in the ground, Cicely stripped patches 
of grey lichen from off the paling. It was she who 
made the first move. 

“ Now I must go back,” she said. 

“Walk a little bit along the road with me,” said 
Dick beseechingly. 

But she shook a resolute little head. 

“Mother does not like me to go into the road. 
Good-bye, Dick. It zvas good of you to come.” 

“And if I get on board one of Blake’s ships, 
twill be grand, won’t it, Cicely? Well, good- 
bye.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Dick.” 

“Tf ever you see Anthony, ask him about the 
rabbits. And you might get him to give youa 
pair.” 

eYVESL 
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“ Good-bye, old Cicely, good-bye, Belle.” 

And with that, Dick went down the road, and 
Cicely stood looking after him with a bursting 
heart to think she should see him no more. He 
turned and waved at her more than once, and she 
waved back again,—a square little figure, standing 
in the sunshine. And when he had turned a corner 
of the road and was out of sight, she came back from 
the gate, and flung herself on the grass beneath a tree, 
and so sobbed her heart out, with cries under her 
breath that she hated Blake, Belle licking her face 
in frantic sympathy. 

As for Dick, he was not altogether unmoved, but 
carried it off by whistling. And when by-and-bye 
he undid his bundle for the rest of the pasty, he 
found in a corner a little purse with all Cicely’s 
money thrust in to help him on his solitary way. 
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** So after five days we did sight the Sound, 
And look on Plymouth harbour from the hill.” 
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pAetenIEN Dick left the Grange it was not 
feVe¥e| without serious misgivings which required 
hard pressure to stifle them. It is not 
impossible that they had the effect of not allowing 
him to grumble at the hardships of his journey. 
He tramped through muddy lanes and by-ways 
getting a lift in a cart here and there, and nights’ 
lodgings in such poor cottages as he came across, 
To those who asked, he allowed that he was going 
to sea, but never named Plymouth as his port, lest 
if any pursuit followed it might light upon his 
track. He hoped, however, that all he had let 
drop would turn their thoughts to Bristol, which was 
by far the nearest port, and for which he would 
have made, but that he had heard Blake was fitting 
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out at Plymouth. At Bristol there were crowds of 
merchantmen, armed vessels, and the captains were 
not over scrupulous as to the manner in which 
they picked up a crew. Then there were privateers 
which offered a life of daring adventure, and which 
would have pleased him better. But it was Blake 
for whom he meant to have a try, and Dick 
remembered Cicely’s assurance, and took heart and 
trudged away. 

His thoughts often went back to Shee and the 
Grange, to Anthony and the rabbits, and the 
pigeons, and the trout which he almost felt must 
be missing his catching. Already—-so long ago 
did the last morning seem—his memories took a 
tenderer colouring, and if he still kept to harsh 
views of Madam and Deb, Peter became more 
friendly in the distance. He made up his mind 
that some voyage should be the means of bringing 
Cicely a present ; prizes being surely fallen in with, 
though he was not clear whether any nation were 
now at war with England. But rumours of war 
there had been, and if war, then, assuredly, prizes, 
and so by a natural course of reasoning, presents 
for Cicely. 

And so, hungry and footsore, but doggedly 
determined, Dick toiled on, and by slow degrees 
made his way towards Plymouth. The larger towns 
he avoided, fearing more enquiries than he could 
answer, or perhaps to encounter a hue and cry 
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describing his appearance more nearly than would 
be convenient. Butat last he got up on the moors 
where he found himself comparatively safe from 
pursuit, but in no little danger of losing his way. 
For then the moors were believed to be a most 
wild and desolate country—as indeed they were. 
Men who took refuge there held themselves to be 
safe from restraint of law, and there were those 
who were the terror of their more peaceful neigh- 
bours, and whose deeds of violence are remembered 
to this day. The roads were little more than stony 
tracks, deep in mud, or swept bare by driving 
winds. Here and there in a sheltered hollow, 
would lie a rude farmhouse, grey as the tors, and 
scarcely distinguishable, except from the peat 
smoke curling over the roof. Rough their houses 
were, and rough lives were lived in them, strong 
for good or evil as the case might be, able to face 
danger, and not unaccustomed to the adverse side of 
things. News travelled slowly and thought changed 
more slowly still; they were almost all of the 
king’s side, and believed without misgiving that he 
would enjoy his own again, some of them scarce 
knew that he had lost it, in spite of the doings at 
Exeter. But the crops and the sheep weighed 
more in their minds than king or crown. Their 
talk .was so broad that if Dick had not been a 
Somersetshire lad he would hardly have understood 
it. But, on the whole, they were very good to him, 
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especially the women, and their hospitality was so 
free that he seldom had to draw on the store which 
had grown very slender indeed. The men were 
chiefly busy with getting in their scanty harvest, 
ripening so late that it had to be snatched from the 
very jaws of winter. 

At one of these scattered houses Dick arrived 
towards evening after an unusually weary tramp. 
He had lost his way in crossing a long bleak tract 
of ground without landmarks, or at any rate without 
such as appealed to his inexperienced eye, and had 
consequently floundered into a bog, and been in 
greater danger than he chose to allow even to 
himself. When he reached the farm there was no 
doubt that he was a deplorable figure, and that he 
was glad enough to find himself within reach of 
shelter. But nothing very hospitable was suggested 
by the appearance of the house. It stood grimly 
desolate, with a repellent air for the outer world, 
and with little or nothing of the cheerful bustle of 
the farm-yard. A white-faced woman stood at the 
open door, idly looking out, when she saw Dick 
she gave a quick glance beyond him, and another 
over her shoulder. Then she pulled the door 
behind her and came towards him. 

“Can I have a night’s lodging, mistress,” said 
Dick, advancing wearily. 

“Noa,” she said surlily, “thee caen’t.” 

It was the first time he had met with a down- 
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right refusal, and it brought the blood into his face. 
But he thought immediately that appearances were 
against him, and pulled a few coins out of his 
pocket. 

_ “T can pay,” he said. 

The woman glanced behind her again with 
evident uneasiness. 

“Put up thy money and go thy way,” she said. 
“T tell ’ee thicky baint no place where thee can 
bide. Caen’t ’ee take noa for an answer?” 

“T can go no further,” he persisted, “and I can 
sleep anywhere.” 

For the first time she seemed to hesitate. 

“Where be goin’ to?” she demanded, “and 
where be come from ?” 

“From Somersetshire. And I’m going to the 
sea to be a sailor.” 

«A sailor,’ she repeated in a voice which had 
somehow changed. She looked at him, too, wist- 
fully. ‘“ Thee’s been stogged,” she remarked. 

“ Ay, and I’m as tired as a dog. I can sleep 
anywhere.” 

“Better go thy way,’ she said, meaningly, 
“strange volks baint over welcome here, go thy 
way and I'll bring ’ce a slice of bread an’ bacon.” 

“If you won’t give me shelter, mistress, I shall 
stop under a hedge or a rick.” 

He raised his voice as he spoke, and she looked 
fearfully at the door. 
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“ Hold thy tongue,” she said in an angry whisper. 
“Tf thee will be a vule an’ bide, I must put thee up 
the tallatt: But thee shouldn’t never have comed 
here.’ . 

At this moment a man’s voice from within called 
loudly, “Peg! Peg, you vule!” 

She turned paler, and pointing hastily to an open 
door in one of the outhouses, pushed Dick in that 
direction, put her finger on her lips, and went into 
the house. In the large untidy kitchen with its 
lime ash floor, a great peat fire was burning, and. 
before this on a sort of hastily extemporised bed, 
was stretched a man of great stature, with bandages 
‘round his arm. 

“Gadding, as usual,” he growled. “I’ve a mind 
to fetch thee someat that should make thee mind 
what thou’rt at.” 

She looked at him with a mixture of fear and 
anger, 

“What now ?” she asked scornfully. 

“Where have ’ee been to?” 

“Fetchin’ the watter.” 

“ An’ theer’s the paels,’ he said, pointing to a 
corner of the room. “You’m a liar.” 

She made no answer, but walked to where he 
pointed, and took up the buckets. 

“Drop ’em,” he shouted, raising himself on his 
well arm. 

She put them down and stood facing him 
defiantly. 3 
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“Tf thee goes out again, I’ll break thy head, an’ 
every boan in thy body. Thee’ll bide heer and 
change these cursed rags. Thee’ll bide till the 
boys come. Do’ee heer ?” 

“T heer,” she answered sullenly. 

She changed the bandages accordingly, uncover- 
ing in so doing a somewhat severe gunshot wound, 
and shewing a certain skill in her work, though 
without touch of tenderness. That she was uneasy 
was evident, she sometimes bent her head as 
though listening for some possible sound, and her 
eyes glanced restlessly at the door. Once, when 
relieved by the fresh bandages, her husband 
appeared to have fallen asleep, she rose noiselessly, 
and made a step or two towards it. But at this 
moment a dog outside began to bark violently, and 
the man opened his eyes with an oath. She came 
back at once. 

“They’m come,” 

“Who?” 

“Your brothers,” 

Her ear had been quick to catch distant sounds, 
for some minutes elapsed before two riders rode 
into the yard. They were powerful young men on 
powerful horses, and apparently of a less surly 
nature than the wounded man, at any rate, they 
came in laughing and jesting, and calling out for 
Tom Stokes. The woman went to the door, open- 
ing a cupboard door as she passed and concealing 
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something under her apron. The riders had mean- 
while flung themselves on the ground, and were 
still impatiently crying out for Tom Stokes, 

“Tom and Jack are fetchin’ in the corn. Would 
you have it rot? I'll take the beasts,” said the 
woman, in her sullen impassive voice. But the 
moment she had led the horses into the stable, she 
left them there, going quickly into the outhouse, 
and up a ladder into the loft where she had 
directed Dick. He was lying sound asleep on the 
hay and she paused for an instant, and looked at 
his face with a tenderness in her own of which it 
had hardly seemed capable. “He’s the image of 
what Harry was,” she murmured SOL yanan a a 
Sailor, too.” The next moment she had shaken 
him, and was speaking hurriedly and fearfully. 
“Heer’s all the vood I can find for ‘ec; an’ now 
harken to me. There’s them in this place as 
woan't bear no strangers about, if you’m seen, mind 
me, ‘twill be short work and no mercy. Get into 
that dark cornder, and cover up the hay all over 
’ee, and bide still, whoever comes. An’ as soon as 
ever ‘tis light, pull up thicky theer trap door an’ 
drop down an’ get out of the door to yer left, an’ 
into the rooad, an’ never look behind ’ee till ye’ve 
put dree or fower miles between this and that.” 

She poured out these directions with ereat 
rapidity, caught up a bundle of hay and flew down 
the ladder. Quick as she was, however, by the 
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time she reached the stable, her brothers-in-law 
were there before her, cursing as they unsaddled 
their horses, over the absence of the men. 

“Now, Peg, look alive! What be ‘bout not to 
unsaddle the horses ?” 

“I fetched down the hay,” she said sullenly, 
throwing the bundle on the ground. 

“You’m a girt gumphead. Theer’s hay enough 
already for fower horses. Take it up to the tallatt 
again, or—leave it theer, Peter can do that, and do 
you get supper. Us be most vamished.” 

She hesitated and took up the bundle. “Tl put 
it back.” 

“Teave un aloan!” shouted the younger man, 
who had been the spokesman. 

She flashed round upon him with flaming eyes, 
and deliberately hoisted the bundle on_ her 
shoulder. 

“When you’m master heer, you can give yer 
orders, Walter Snell,” she said scornfully, “but you 
may bide a bit for that yet. An’ when that day 
comes, I’ll not be heer to take’em. I'll go to see 
your hanging, though.” 

She marched out of the stable as she spoke, 
carrying the hay with her, and the elder of the two 
young men burst into a loud laugh. » . 

“She had you theer, Walter. What’s come to 
Peg?” 

“ She’s gettin’ dangerous,” said the other with a 
savage oath. “Tl speak to Reuben,” 
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safe.” 

If Dick had been less tired, or had known more 
of the evil character of the men on whose farm he 
had lighted, he would scarcely have slept as 
soundly as he did sleep. But the hay was soft and 
sweet, and it was delightful to pull off his stout 
shoes, and to sink into the dark corner which the 
woman had pointed out. He troubled his head 
very little about her mysterious words, it was not 
until he had started up, roused by loud cock crows 
and by clear morning light streaming into his loft, 
that they came back to him with an uneasy re- 
membrance that they had been actually menacing. 
Certainly, if what she said were true, it was time 
that he was off. He shook himself free from the 
hay, drew on stockings and shoes, and knelt down 
for the few words of prayer which he repeated daily 
from a sturdy remembrance of his promise to his 
dead father. Then he pulled up the trap door the 
woman had pointed out, and looking down into 
darkness felt a decided fear of a plunge into he 
knew not what. He hesitated indeed, until some- 
thing gave him a shock which hastened his move- 
ments, and which was nothing less than a man’s 
voice in the yard. He had lingered too long, 
Sitting down on the edge of the trap door he 
pulled it over so that it rested on his head and. 
would fall as he went through, and then with, it 
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must be owned, a quaking heart, he dropped. The 
fall was sufficient to shake him heavily, but a 
bundle of sacks or something of that description 
broke the jar, and after a few moments he was able | 
to try to make out where he was. It was a long— 
very long—outhouse or barn, with no window, and 
therefore quite dark. On one side, however, a 
minute shaft of light cutting the gloom seemed 
to point to a door. Dick stumbled towards it, 
stumbled in good truth, for strange things were 
heaped in his way, things that felt like bales of 
goods, saddles, stuffs, over which he tripped and 
tumbled. The atmosphere of the place, its dark- 
ness, its strangeness, gave him a feeling of panic to 
which he was quite unaccustomed ; he was shaking 
with fear when he reached what he hoped might be 
a door, and when he felt up and down and came to 
nothing more hopeful than strong iron bars and a 
great padlock, an absolute terror seized him, he 
dreaded he knew not what, and accused the woman 
of having entrapped him into some hole where he 
would be left to die like a dog. If only he could 
get out, he was ready to vow that he would return 
to the Grange, and bear anything that was put 
upon him. 

Then another alarm seized him. He heard heavy 
steps in the loft over his head, and if the woman 
after all had warned him truly, these men from 
whom she had told him he need look for no mercy, 
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were close at hand. In his desperation, and with 
the feeling that he was about to be caught like a 
rat in a hole, he gave a violent tug to the padlock, 
and by its yielding, found that it had all along been 
unfastened. Carefully lifting the heavy bar he 
stepped out into the air and found himself in a 
field running along the dead wall of the barn. As 
the light flooded in he could not resist one glance 
backwards. What he saw was strange enough to 
haunt him for many a long day. For there in dim 
recesses were piled boxes and bales enough, as it 
seemed to him, to load a merchant ship, and some 
of them half opened showed stuffs and goods which 
even he could tell were of great value. What did 
it all mean? What was this desolate house on the 
moor, with its squalid exterior, and hints of such 
costly treasures? What did the woman mean by 
her warnings ? 

Dick stayed to answer none of his own questions. 
He softly pushed the great iron-clamped door, 
and shut darkness in again, then stealing along the 
wall, he crept over a five-barred gate, and pulling 
off shoes and stockings, ran swiftly along a narrow 
Jane without much troubling himself where it might 
take him. Something told him that the more 
distance he could put between himself and the farm 
the better. 

He had had but a scanty supper the night before, 
and nothing promised for his breakfast, but the 
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morning was clear, and the sky touched with a 
tender blue. The freshness of everything after that 
gloomy barn, the joy of light, the soft shadows on 
the granite where it cropped up, and the rapturous 
note of the larks overhead, the glow here and there 
of colour, where some early heather was abloom, 
went straight, though unconsciously, to his heart. 
He began to believe that all his fears had been un- 
manly and to feel ashamed of running away like a 
thief. Yet terror had still a hold of him, for when 
he heard behind him the clatter of horse’s hoofs, he 
was over a low wall in a moment, and hiding, quak- 
ing, behind a peat stack, though he was ashamed 
to find ’twas nothing worse than a ploughboy 
jolting along on an old horse. 

After this he pushed on valiantly. He came to 
a little stream where he washed and freshened him- 
self up, and felt ravenously hungry, but he had 
gone five miles before he reached a cottage or two, 
and saw hopes of breakfast. The men had gone 
out to their work, but a woman greeted him kindly, 
and set some black bread, and a hunch of cheese 
before him. He was too famished—having at all 
times a very healthy and growing appetite—to find 
words to answer her questions, until he had made 
a large hole in the loaf, and meanwhile he had 
sense enough to reflect that the woman at his last 
lodging had, to all appearance, run a risk for his 
sake, which over much talking on his part might 
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turn into something serious. So, when his mouth 
was less full,so as to enable him to speak with 
civility, he made answer that he was on his way to 
Plymouth, and had passed the last night on a 
bundle of hay. 

But as he was dying of curiosity himself, it was 
not long before he managed to turn her off her own 
questions, and to put one or two of his own. | 

What was the grey, gloomy-looking farm that he 
had passed some five or six miles back ? 

At this she looked quickly at him. Why did he 
ask? Whom did he see there ? 

A woman. 

A woman? And did she speak to him? Did 
he speak to her? 

Of course he did. He asked her fora night’s 
lodging. 

Aye? 

And she said he couldn’t have it. 

Aye. Likely enough. But what was she like? 
Was she like other folk? Was she sad or sorry, or 
dressed up in fine clothes, or however did she look? 
So desirous was she to be satisfied on these interest- 
ing points, that it was a long time before Dick 
could get her away from them, and then she be- 
came uncommunicative, but mysterious. 

“Who live there, mistress? Do tell me.” 

_ “Whatever do ’ee want to know for?” she asked 
uneasily, “ They’m varmers.” 
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“Why couldn’t she let me in?” 

“Tt baint every buddy as cares to have boys 
racketin’ about, You go yer way, and doan’t ’ee 
go pushin’ yer nose where it baint wanted.” 

But in spite of her caution she was too curious 
herself, and too fond of talking not to let a few 
things drop. And Dick had his suspicions when- 
ever he thought of the barn, though he would not 
put them into words. 

And now he was very joyful, since from what 
she told him it was plain that he was not more than 
nine or ten miles from Plymouth, and he was for 
starting off at once. But this she was dead against, 
and that for more than one good reason. For first, 
’twas a lonely place that she lived in, her only 
neighbour was deaf, and her husband and his father 
were away most of the day, and she was left with 
the girl, and suffered for want of words, and was 
glad to have even a boy to gossip with, And 
secondly, his stockings were in holes and wanted 
mending, and she could tidy up his clothes a bit. 
And thirdly and best, the very next day her father 
was going down to Plymouth, where he had a sister 
who lay ill ; so that Dick could go with him, and 
be put in the way of getting on board ship. 

The hope of this decided him, and at the bottom 
of his heart he felt a pleasant satisfaction in a day’s 
rest from his long tramp, and in promise of food 
and sleep. Not to be idle he drew water, and dug 
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potatoes which were waiting for the harvesting to 
be over, and did his best to please. If old Deb 
had seen him, she would never have believed it! and 
something like a twinge touched him when he 
remembered that the work she put upon him was 
no harder than he was now choosing for himself. 
But now he was choosing it, which, of course, made 
all the difference. 

So Dick worked like a man, and Vigesima 
Collings washed and mended his clothes, and the 
day went cheerfully by, and the men came home, 
too stolid and unimpressionable to show any won- 
der at the sight of a big boy installed in the house. 
They listened in silence, but carefully, while 
Vigesima related Dick’s encounter with the woman 
at the other farm. 

“T wish us was further away,” she finished. 

“Moor’s wide enough,” said her father-in-law, 
removing his pipe, and letting his hand fall em- 
phatically on his knee. “ Kep thyself to thyself, 
and noan woant tich of ’ee. Eh, Jan?” 

- “Noan,” said Jan, strongly. 

Dick’s bed was clean and fresh. He slept soundly 
and was only wakened by Vigesima’s voice. He had 
to swallow his breakfast, with a draught of white 
ale, as quickly as possible, for old Collings was 
ready for his start, and in a very short time they 
were on their way down from the moors towards 
the sea which lay before them, grey in the early 
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morning. Watch, the sheep dog, went with them, 
for, as Vigesima explained, he couldn't bear “ vey- 
ther” out of sight, and the other dogs greeted his 
departure with boisterous barking. In spite of his 
prudence the night before, Dick had hoped that his — 
companion might let out something about the 
lonely farm which took up his thoughts all the 
more for Vigesima’s mysterious hints, but he was, 
doomed to disappointment. Collings was a blue- 
eyed, mild-faced, silent old man, with interests 
strictly confined to a small circle ; it did not occur _ 
to him to question Dick as to his home, or his 
reasons for leaving it; he ruminated stolidly as 
they passed downwards and met the soft wet 
breeze from the sea. He knew nothing about ships 
or the chances of wars, had not heard of the Dutch 
or of the famous Tromp, or of Robert Blake, whom 
the English put forth as his equal, but he listened 
patiently to Dick’s heroics on the subject. When, 
however, these slipped into questions about the 
srey farm, the old man showed a manifest uneasi- 
ness. Dick, grown bolder by distance, asked what 
men they were who lived there, and kept treasures 
in a barn, but Collings professed absolute ignorance 
on the subject. He knew nothing, he said, and 
stopped all further inquiries irritably. 

As they went downwards, and left the keener 
outlines behind them, the view became so smiling 
and so gently rounded, that even Dick began to 
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notice it. For in the mild moist Devonshire air 
colours steal delicately out, and all harshnesses are 
softened, and there was a tender babble of water 
where a little stream came leaping down from the 
tors, with a glad delight to be on its way to the sea. 
The larks were rejoicing with all their might, and 
Watch was driven wild with sight of creatures gam- 
bolling before his nose, which yet were too nimble 
for him; and the sun began to break out from veiling 
mists, and to fling long shadows behind the man and 
the boy, and to glitter on the leaves, And now the 
sea grew nearer, and Dick could see white sails 
_ standing out, and felt a strange leap at his heart, 
and by-and-bye old Collings, who had enjoyed a 
steady silence for an hour past, turned his mild 
eyes upon Dick and pointed before him with his 
. stout stick. 
“Yon’s Plymouth town,” he said. 
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‘¢ The night heavens 

Are not more thickly speckled o’er with stars 
Than that fair harbour with its fishing craft. 
And crowds of galleys shooting to or fro 
Did feed the ships of war with their stout crews, 
And bear aboard fresh water, furniture 
Of war, much lesser victual, satlets, fruit, 
All manner equipment for the squadron, sails, 
Long spats; e, & ae etele 

. -. » Also was chaffering on the Hoe, 
Buying and bargaining.” 

JEAN INGELOW. 


Rseq)0 a country boy like Dick Repton, the 
ve ye. sights and sounds of a port like Plymouth, 
= which, by dint of her harbour, and the 
brave Devon men who had made English seaman- 
ship famous wherever they went, had leapt into a 
proud pre-eminence among towns, were altogether 
wonderful. The bustle and activity, the hawkers 
crying their goods, the invitations to buy in the 
shops, the crowded houses, the narrow streets, the 
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signs of the sellers flaunted in the eyes of the 
passers by; above all, the air of the sea, which 
made itself perceptible over all other callings, the 
swaggering sailors, the ropes, the tackle, took up 
his whole attention. His eyes and his ears were 
everywhere at once, so that old Collings, who was for 
plodding steadily on, could scarce get him along. 
He stood fast at last before an apothecary’s shop, 
above which hung a board on which were carved 
somewhat deeply, and gaudily painted, scenes in 
very graphic form picturing the various ills to 
which flesh is heir. Dick, his mouth on the broad 
grin, was all agape before it, when he heard a 
couple of boys of about his own age talking behind 
him of how there had come down a warrant for 
the taking, dead or alive, of some famous highway- 
men who lived on “ Dartymoor,” and were in the 
habit of falling upon honest folk who were riding 
peacefully to and from Plymouth. More Dick 
could not catch, but he hurried on to rejoin the old 
man, and to pour it out to him. 

“D’ye think they might be your neighbours, 
master?” he ended. 

The old man put the question irritably on one 
side. 

Let ‘em be,” he said, “let "em be I doan’t 
‘know nothin’ about highwaymen.” 

But for all that he came back to it more than 
once, and so did Dick. 
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Watch kept close at his master’s heels, being a 
little abashed by the lordly manner in which other 
dogs treated him, and the air of familiarity they had 
with the streets, in which he found himself be- 
wildered. And the old man, partly to pleasure 
Dick, and partly, no doubt, because he had a secret 
pride in it himself, took his way round by the 
Hoe, which, of course, was far from being the direct 
road. As for pleasuring Dick ’twas even more than 
he had bargained for, for when the boy stood on 
that brave height, and saw almost at his feet the 
strong sea running shorewards in short sharp 
ripples, and the ships at anchor within Drake’s 
Island, the weather being fair, and no chance of a 
gale—his breath came quick and panting, and he 
was ready to fling his cap into the air, and leap for 
joy. 

It was some time before he could be induced to 
move on, for his eyes were devouring the vessels, 
and he must even make up his mind which should 
be the one for him to go aboard. The war 
ships of those days, with their curved lines, their 
heavily ornamented sterns, and their large sails, 
would look strange enough to us, but to Dick they 
were the fulfilment of a dream, inexpressibly noble 
and commanding. 

Tearing himself away at last, they passed down- 
wards, and round into the town again, and stopped 
at last at a small mercer’s shop, where Collings was 
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greeted by an elderly woman, somewhat starched 
and prim in her black gown, large white collar, and 
closely fitting cap. 

“As regards bodily health, thy sister is no better, 
Thomas Collings, and asking often after thee. 
Thy brother-in-law thought of saddling his nag, 
and riding out to fetch thee, but the roads. are 
unsafe for honest folk, with footpads and highway- 
men about, and I did my best to dissuade him. 
Who is this lad?” 

The old man turned his blue eyes upon Dick 
in some perplexity. 

“He's a lad as is seeking a berth in wan o’ they 
ships, an’ Vigesima sent him along o’ me, thinking 
as Ezra could do him a good turn.” 

“Vigesima thinks of little but what pleases her 
at the moment,” said the woman looking at Dick 
with some disfavour, but at this moment from an 
inner room a thin voice was heard calling “Tom, 
Tom;” and the old man followed. by Watch 
passed through a door at the end of the little dark 
shop and disappeared. Customers came in at the 
same moment, and Dick, finding himself in the 
way, went outside. 

_ The house, like its immediate neighbours, was a 
gabled building, with a line of rich ornamentation 
in wood running along its front. The first storey 
projected, so as to cover in the side walk, and to 
require the support of wooden pillars, of which the 
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capitals were roughly carved in grotesque forms of 
beasts. The windows were broad, but formed of 
exceedingly small panes of glass. Dick stared 
about him, trying to persuade himself that he felt 
nothing but joy at having reached Plymouth, but 
all the while conscious of a certain home longing 
and the wish that he could once more _ hear 
Anthony’s kind voice, and have his help for what 
lay before him. He was beginning to feel that 
strangers, to whom he was neither kith nor kin, 
were not likely to exert themselves very seriously 
on his behalf, and that the scrupulous, almost irri- 
tating, care which Anthony displayed, grew in value 
as he found himself further from its touch. He 
was staring in at the window, when he felt the 
sharp stroke of a cane across his shoulders, and 
turning angrily round saw a fierce-looking little 
man, very upright in his bearing, and by his side a 
gentleman in what Dick instinctively recognised to 
be naval costume. This cooled his indignation, 
which otherwise would have been great. 

“What are you prying in at my window for, 
sirrah?” said the little man fiercely. 

“TIT am waiting for your brother-in-law from 
~ Dartmoor,” answered Dick with a red flush on his 
cheek, but with his eyes fixed upon the officer, who 
seemed to be the most gallant gentleman he had 
ever seen. A sudden inspiration made him add, 
“Vigesima thought, sir, that you would be kind 
enough to help me on board ship.” 
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“Vigesima thought!” repeated the little mercer, 
still angrily, “then Vigesima may learn not to send 
me a parcel of idle lads to find places for. It was 
but two months ago that she packed me off an 
apprentice, and of all the lazy good-for-nothing 
rascals! Be off with you! I'll have none of your 
sort loitering round my windows!” 

But Dick did not move. He kept his looks 
where he seemed to read a faint hope, on the 
Officer’s face, 

_ “Softly, Allgood,” said the gentleman. “Let’s 
hear a little more of what the youngster has to 
Say for himself. If all comes to pass which we 
expect, the Commonwealth will have need of 
sailors,” 

~ Dick had been looking so hard at the officer while 
he spoke that he had pretty well gathered what he 
was like. A short man of between fifty and sixty, 
with a composed, almost sad face, slightly lame, 
with dark hair falling near his shoulders, a fine 
forehead, eyebrows level and bushy, eyes soft yet 
Spirited, a straight nose, a small moustache and 
well cut mouth, the features all well proportioned, 
and the expression serious yet kindly, 

“Sir,” said the boy in a moment, “ will you he!p 
me on board ?” 

“Do you want so much to be a sailor?” 

“More than anything in the world,” 
~ “Where do you come from?” 
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“From the Vale of Taunton?” 

“Ah!” said the gentleman, with a sudden look 
of interest. “And what is your name?” 

Dick hesitated, then spoke out boldly. 

“ That I would rather not tell till I have gained 
it some credit. They call me Scapegrace Dick.” 

The little mercer raised his hands. “ There, sir, 
what did I tell you? Let me send him packing. 
There was never anything like these boys!” 

“Stay a little,” said the officer with a grave 
smile. “Scapegrace Dick! ’Tis scarce an honour- 
able name.” 

“No, sir,” said Dick, hanging his head. 

“And who sent you here? Your father or 
mother ?” 

“They’re both dead,” said the boy, still hanging 
his head down, and ee remorsefully of 
Anthony. “And I ran away.” 

“From whom ?” 

“From my stepmother. She would have made 
me a lawyer’s clerk.” 

There was a silence, then—“ Have you been to 
school?” 

“To the grammar school.” 3 

“ And did not love learning, I fear. What did 
you love?” 

“Fishing, and—no, I never got the chance to 
shoot.” 

“You hear, sir,” said the mercer, interrupting 
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again. “Scapegrace Dick, indeed, and well de- 
serves the name, I warrant!” 

“I can’t be too hard, Allgood,” said the centle- 
man, with a broader smile. “Did you never hear 
what evil deeds were reported of my youth? 
"Twas even said I snared swans!” 

“ But you never did, sir!” cried Dick, breaking in. 

“Perhaps not, though I would my enemies had 
no worse things they could truly say of me,” he 
answered, becoming serious. “ Well, boy, go on. 
How came you from the Vale of Taunton to Ply- 
mouth, when Bristol had been nearer ?” 

“They’re merchant ships at Bristol, and I want 
to be in one of Admiral Blake’s frigates, and to 
fight.” 

“Blake? Why Blake?” asked the other lifting 
his eyebrows. 
~ “Because he’s a Somersetshire man, and the 
greatest soldier; sure, sir, everyone would like to 
be under him !” 

“Nay, my boy, there are many would be glad 
were it the other way. However, go on. So your 
family were on his side through the siege ?” 

SEP No, sir,” said Dick hanging his head again. 
“But I would have been.” 

““The father shall be divided against the son, 
and the son against the father,’ It is the hand 
of the Lord,” said the officer, turning to his coms 
panion. 
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“Not always, sir,” said the little mercer, boldly. 
“ And by your leave, I think better of the children 
who go with their parents, than of those who set 
up their own opinions in this malapert fashion.” 

“T tell thee, man, that this is, and must needs be, 
a time of separation and winnowing,” said the gen- 
tleman, with a touch of impatience. “Well, boy, 
hearken to me. Blake is not all the hero that you 
picture him, but you may put him down as one 
who desires to serve his country to the end, and if 
you would be ship’s boy in the Victory, I believe I 
can help you to it.” 

“In the Victory—the flag ship!” Dick grew 
scarlet with delight. 

“Tis a rough life, mind you,” said the other, 
eyeing him. “Bad food, sickness, and hard 
blows.” 

“T love fighting,” mumbled Dick, still very red. 
“Thank you, sir.” “it 

“ See that he comes on board to-morrow properly 
fitted, Allgood.” 

« Ay, ay,” said the mercer, shaking his hand in 
dismal prophecy, “go in there, sirrah, and wait for 
me,” and pushing him into the shop, he pointed to 
the door behind which old Collings had already 
vanished. The gentleman looked after him with a 
smile. | 

“Loves fighting? He will have enough of it. 
But I like the lad, he is honest and outspoken, and 
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something in him reminds me of Robert at his 
age.” 

“T like no lads, one is but a bigger plague than 
the other,’ said Allgood. “For fighting, I hope, 
my lord admiral, you will soon rid the seas of 
Carteret and his pirates ; but now I have had news 
that a merchantman of ours has been seized by 
them, and all our goods are in their hands. First 
Scilly and now Jersey!” 

Blake made no answer. He had fallen into one 
of those fits of silence, to which he was subject, 
when some chance word of conversation awakened 
a train of thought. And surely no man had ever 
more on his hands to cause thought. An ardent 
Republican, a fervently religious Puritan, in an age 
when religious Puritanism was often affected as a 
mere outward cloak, he had been strongly opposed 
to the execution of the king, and disapproved 
sufficiently of Cromwell’s ambitious designs to be 
suspected and disliked by him. But his deeds had 
been so brilliant, his military genius was so great, 
that Parliament turned to him in all difficulties ; 
from being their most famous commander on land, 
he had become equally great at sea, and both by 
sea and land had proved too strong for the gallant 
princes, Rupert and Maurice. Now a fleet was 
fitting out at Plymouth to attack the Royalist 
stronghold at Jersey, splendidly officered by 
Carteret, and considered almost impregnable; Blake 
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was working night and day, getting troops, flat 
bottomed boats, sailors, and between whiles scour- 
ing the Channel from end to end. He had little 
difficulty in inducing men to sail under him, for 
never was commander better beloved. Not only 
had he the brilliant courage and tremendous per- 
severance which men admire, not only was _ his 
almost uniform success a household word, but he in- 
terested himself profoundly in the smallest matter 
which concerned the well-being of his sailors, and 
was always as ready on their behalf to fight in- 
justice or indifference, as to share their hardships. 

Dick, when he had been sent through the door 
at the end of the low shop found himself in a 
room where a pale, bright-eyed woman lay in bed 
talking eagerly to her brother Collings. At the 
foot of the bed stood her grim sister-in-law. The 
instant Mrs. Allgood saw Dick she smiled at him. 

“ Why, is this Vigesima’s lad ?” she said cheerily. 
“True enough, he looks cut out for a sailor. Ezra 
must do what he can to get him under a good 
captain, since he is so set upon it.” 

Dick looked at them all proudly. 

“JT am going on board the Victory to-morrow,” 
he said. 

“The Admiral’s ship?” 

“There’s a gentleman out there who said I 
should.” 

The two women looked at each other. 
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“What sort of a gentleman?” 

“ He’s short, mistress, and walks lame.” 

“Tis the admiral himself,” said Mrs. Allgood in 
a low voice. “ Why, thou lucky lad!” 

“The admiral? Admiral Blake!” cried Dick, 
all scared at the thought. “Never! He told me 
that Blake was not so great a hero as I made him 
out, and I thought he was jealous. The admiral! 
But he’s so short!” 

“What of that, thou silly lad?” said Prudence 
Allgood, severely. “Dost thou think favour goes 
with inches? And for his speaking humbly of 
himself, Robert Blake is not like the Malignants, 
boastful in his words. But he it was, and no 
other.” 

“Ves, he it was,” the sick woman said brightly, 
“ and the lad is lucky, for though I hold not with 
your views, Prue, both sides know Blake to be a 
good man and a just. Vigesima will be pleased, 
Tom; and I'll talk to Ezra.” 

The rest of the day it seemed to Dick as if he 
were in a dream. He had a good substantial 
dinner with the others, and wisely held his tongue, 
for though the mercer would do much to please 
Blake, there was no change in his opinion about 
boys. His wife, Elizabeth, however, in spite of her 
own sore illness, was like a mother to the lad. She 
would have a stout stock of clothes provided for 
him, and sat up in her bed arranging and fitting, 
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and turning aside her sister-in-law’s rebukes. Old 
Collings and Watch started again for their tramp 
home, and again something in a low voice was said 
about highwaymen, at which Dick pricked his ears, 
but could distinguish nothing till Master Allgood 
said, with a groan— 

“Highwaymen by land, and pirates by sea. 
How are honest folk to thrive in such times ?” 

“Nay, the times are always bad,” said his wife 
cheerily. “But I thought this Commonwealth was 
to cure all evils?” 

No one made any answer to this inconvenient 
remark, but in the evening, when Prudence had 
gone out, and the mercer was busied with his ledger 
in another room, Dick, being kept close in the 
house by reason of the pressure upon his clothes, 
opened his heart to Mrs. Allgood, and told her all 
about the lonely house on the moor, and his night 
there. He wanted to know what she thought of it, 
and he found she thought badly. : 

“ There are plenty of tales about that farm,” she 
said, “though Tom and John will never hearken to 
them. But I fear me. And now that a gentleman 
has been shot and robbed, and a carriage stopped, 
all in this last month, the officers are out with war- 
rants, and no doubt they’ll be taken to Exeter, and 
there hanged. ’Twas an escape for you, indeed !” 

Then she wanted him to tell her more about 
himself and his name, and where he came from, 
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but here Dick grew silent, not that he would not 
trust her, but that perhaps he dreaded having his 
duty laid out too plainly. For he was sure that 
when she knew of Anthony, she would insist upon 
his writing to tell him what lay before him. He 
coloured when she asked him whether his step- 
mother had been cruel to him ? 

She has not starved thee, at any rate,” she 
added, glancing at his ruddy cheeks with a smile. 

“She would have made me a lawyer,” said Dick, 
indignantly. 

“Tf it had been a common sailor, now!” she 
said, smiling more; and indeed ’twas certain that 
would have been a great offence to Dick, had any 
proposed it but himself. But she went on pre- 
sently more gravely, though with a very sweet and 
kind expression on her pale face. “My lad, you 
have not told me much, and if I guess I may be 
wrong. But one thing I know, that these are 
dangerous times for young and old. There is a 
spirit abroad which leads men to kick at restraints, 
and to fling off authority, and maybe something of 
this has got hold of thee. I am an old woman, 
you will say, but nothing has yet come to show me 
that the fifth commandment has passed away, and 
the catechism teaches that it bids us submit our- 
selves. Can you say your catechism ?” 

“Yes,” muttered Dick; and, indeed, Anthony 
had hammered it unsparingly into his head. 
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“That’s well,’ she said. ‘“ Don’t forget it. Nor 
your prayers either. Come here, that I may 
measure your arm.” 

She said no more—to Dick, at any rate. But 
somehow he was never able to forget those few 
words, nor the eyes that looked at him so kindly 
from out of a soul which—though he did not know 
it—had nearly done with earth’s roughnesses for 
ever. 

Dick slept like a top ina tiny room at the top 
of the house, and as soon as ’twas light, thinking 
there would be no need for measurings and fittings 
at that early hour, he was up and out of the house 
and running down to the harbour, with hope of 
seeing the ships, and specially the Victory. Some 
were in dock, but others were riding at anchor, with 
the white flag and its red cross flying instead of 
the Union Jack, and he got a sailor to point him 
out the admiral’s ship. Nor could he long resist 
imparting the great fact that he was going on 
board, which, indeed, seemed to him the most 
wonderful news in the world. The man only 
laughed. 

“ Glad enough you'll be to come off her again.” 

“Not I,” said Dick sturdily, “’tis the finest life 
to be had.” 

“A life for a dog. Scurvy and dropsy, and 
stinking food, and leaky ships, and your wages 
kept back— ” 
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“ And a good cause, and the best of admirals,” 
cries Dick, not to be undone. 

- But to that the sailor would say nothing but 
“Wait a bit, wait a bit!” jeering all the while ina 
way which sent Dick away in a rage, thinking very 
ill of his new acquaintance, for he had not yet 
learnt that these English bulldogs did their fight- 
ing none the less well for the growling and 
grumbling with which they accompanied it, and 
for which, to tell the truth, they had good excuse 
in the slackness of the Naval Commissioners to 
provide what was necessary for the fleet. 

However, the sight Dick beheld that morning 
was one to make any English heart swell. The 
fine harbour, the Mount Edgcumbe woods touched 
with the first tints of autumn, and running down 
so close to the water as almost to dip their 
branches in the tide, the noble sheet of grey water 
just ruffled by a light land breeze, and ships of all 
sizes lying up the river, quaintly fashioned, imper- 
fect, poorly fitted, scantily provisioned, yet taken 
as a whole, as yet invincible, and able to insist that 
all other nations meeting them in the Channel 
should dip their flags, and acknowledge their rule. 
Besides the frigates there were merchantmen who 
kad run into harbour in sore dread of Carteret 
and his Jersey royalists, and hosts of. smaller boats 
of every build, fly-boats, water-hoys, ketches. All 
the early life of the day was awake, and as Blake 
was straining every nerve at this time to get his 
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ships ready for an attack upon Jersey, there was 
already plenty of movement in the harbour and 
private yards, and sounds of hammering coming up 
to where Dick stood. 

The day passed impatiently. Elizabeth All- 
good had persuaded her husband to take the boy 
on board himself, and he would not do this until 
the time for his customers was past. Besides 
twas hard work at the best to get Dick fitted out 
and many of his things would have to follow him. 
The boy never knew who it was to whom he owed 
his good stock of clothes, for the Government 
supply was scanty, and so slow in providing that 
he might have shivered for a long while before 
they reached him, but the mercer’s wife coaxed her 
husband into letting her have her way. Dick was 
not ungrateful, though, for if he did not know all, 
there was much that he could see. 

“T’ll never forget your kindness, mistress. ’Tis 
the first place I shall make for when we come back 
to Plymouth.” 

Why were there tears in her eyes in spite of the 
smile on her lips when he said this, he wondered. 
Why did Prudence Allgood hustle him out, though 
not unkindly, and bid him mend his ways, and fol- 
low the example of godly Master Blake? But 
there was no time for him to spend in wondering. 
He had to walk with his bundle behind the choleric ° 
little mercer, and then to get into a boat and be 
rowed to the Victory, and from that hour he was 
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in such a strange, new, hard-working world, that it 
took up all his thoughts, and all his powers. 

The rest of the fleet was being gradually com- 
missioned, but a few vessels had their full comple- 
ment of men and stores, and the Victory was one 
of these, and actively employed by Blake in scour- 
ing the channel. Dick’s first experiences were, 
therefore, in a frigate which might be said to be at 
sea, and tolerably hard they were. Though the 
discipline was strict, the men were rough, and cuffs 
were the shortest way of enforcing an order. He 
was bewildered by the orders, by the names of the 
sails and ropes, and the first time they put to sea 
he was terribly sea-sick. But through all he clung 
with dogged fortitude to the fact that it was, and 
must be, the finest life in the world ; and with this 
for a background it was tolerably certain that 
things would better themselves. To be in the 
same vessel with the admiral was alone worth a 
good deal, you may be sure, and once he was 
hailed by one of the officers to carry a message, 
and Blake’s eye fell on him. 

“What, Scapegrace Dick!” he said, with a 
smile. ‘What news from the Vale of Taunton ?” 

“None, sir—my Lord Admiral,” stammered Dick, 
all taken aback. 

“Have you found your sea legs yet?” 

ave sir.” , 

“That’s well. And now see here. Because 
you're a Somersetshire lad you shall sail in my 
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flag-ship when we go to bring down the proud 
looks of the enemy. See that you do your best - 
for God and your country, and no brawling, mind, 
nor swearing of oaths. I would the men could be | 
purged of that sin.” 

He turned away before Dick had lighted on any 
words with which he could fitly show his delight, 
but what he had said was enough to make the boy 
feel ready to die for him, and to care little for hard- 
ships or cuffs. Then the sailors, who knew they 
had a good friend in Blake, General of the Fleet, 
as he was called, had plenty of stories testifying to 
his courage and his generosity. One told of the 
French captain, who not knowing that hostilities 
had broken out, came on board Blake’s ship in 
answer to a signal, and when desired to his amaze- 
ment to give up his sword, cried out that he would 
not, whereupon the admiral, disdaining to take him 
in such a manner, returned him to his ship, and 
bade him fight, which he did most gallantly, until 
forced at last to strike his flag ; another, of his 
daring deeds in routing the royalists from Scilly. 
Dick drank in all the praise of his hero, and added 
tales of his own, which bore upon the Siege of 
Taunton. 

At last, by the end of October, 1651, the fleet 
was ready and sailed out of Plymouth Sound on a 
stormy day, Blake remembering his promise and 
transferring Dick to the Happy Entrance, on which 
his own flag was flying. | 


CHAPTER V. 


* Now, too, the great English navy, so famous since, begins to 
rule the seas under the command of Robert Blake. The navy is 
now and henceforth the great instrument of England’s power.” 
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ajq)0 was not until the last day that Dick did 
| «what affection and, gratitude should have 
led him to do long before—he wrote to 
Anthony; excusing himself for not sooner sending 
tidings by the fear that some steps might be taken 
to force him back to the Grange, which, saith my 
sentleman grandly, he should resist to the utmost. 
And then he came down from heroics, and begged 
Anthony not to be vexed, for that he never could 
have supported the lawyer’s stool at Bristol, 
whereas now he was in the midst of the finest ships 
in the world under the noblest commander, and 
that he hoped to have plenty of fighting, and to 
come home famous; and would Anthony see to the 
rabbits, and tell Cicely. He did not say which 
ship he was aboard, and as his letter was written in 
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a hurried moment, ’twas not over well spelt, but it 
eased his conscience mightily, as if the letting 
Anthony know that he had got what he wanted, 
were excuse enough for everything. 

And so, in this rough autumnal weather, the fleet. 
left Plymouth, for Blake was impatient to be at his 
enemy, and trusted the storm would pass. Instead 
of this it came on to a gale, and the ships parted 
company. Even when at last they reached Jersey 
it was so rough, that on this dangerous coast where 
rocks absolutely bristle in the water, there was 
sreat difficulty in finding safe anchorage. 

But Blake would have no delay. -Again and 
again he tried to land his troops, again and again 
the sea beat them back. Now he commanded, now 
he divided his squadron, so as to wear out Car- 
teret’s troops with alarms, he was so fertile in re- 
sources, so swift to seize an advantage, that he 
snatched victory out of the very jaws of defeat. 
The noise and the firing at first confounded Dick, 
moreover, he felt sure that every shot would strike 
him, and tried to dodge behind shelter ; when, 
however, after a time he found himself unhurt, he 
got cooler, and only jumped a little when a shot 
whistled near. But as for the end of the fighting, 
and who had got the better, he knew no more than 
a baby, and was ashamed to ask. He only began 
to feel what the men under Blake were accustomed 
to feel, that they must win, and when at lastin the 
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dead of night, Colonel Haynes’ regiments put off 
in the boats for the last time, and when they could 
not reach the land in that way, jumped into the 
surf, and so, in spite of all Carteret’s brave attempts 
got on shore, Dick cheered as loudly as the rest, 
while scarcely knowing what had been done. 

“Twas the beginning of the end, though Carteret 
held gallantly to Mont Orgueil for two months 
more, and the last days of the year had come 
before Blake sailed back to England to receive the 
thanks of Parliament, and to have more—what 
seems to us—contradictory offices heaped on his 
head. 

All this was very well, but the time that followed 
was a hard one for Dick. Blake had his parlia- 
mentary duties to keep him on shore, and a great 
many vessels were paid off, those that remained in 
commission being actively employed upon the Irish 


coast and in the English Channel. The crew of . 


Dick’s present ship were a rougher lot than those 
on board the Happy Entrance and her captain 
was unpopular. Some petty act of mischief soon 
marked out Dick for his displeasure ; the boy grew 
sullen at what seemed to him injustice, and all went 
wrong. Also there was another and a bigger boy 
on board, one Will Summers, who was the plague 
of Dick’s life. For when Dick had first joined the 
ship, this boy had bullied him up and down till one 
day Dick went at him, and in spite of his size gave 
G 
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him a good hiding, after which Will complained to 
the second mate, and got his enemy a flogging. 
This seemed to Dick such a horribly mean sort of 
revenge that he could not forgive it, and so things 
went on between them from bad to worse, and 
Dick suffered the most, because Will was both 
underhand and cunning. One thing indeed, which 
he contrived about this time, was likely to have 
turned out very serious. 

They had been cruising on the Irish coast, and 
the ship being in bad repair, the men poorly clothed, 
and the provisions both insufficient and scarcely 
eatable, the crew suffered much from scurvy and 
the ship was ordered back to Plymouth Sound, to 
Dick’s great delight, as he made sure now that he 
could go and see Elizabeth Allgood again. And 
perhaps, in his secret heart, he had thoughts of 
letting Anthony know where he might come and 
see him, or, at any rate, send him a letter. If Mrs. 
Allgood urged him very much, Dick had a secret 
conviction that he should yield. 

So it was with alight heart that he saw Plymouth 
again, with its purple woods, and its grim defences, 
and the people gathering on the Hoe to watch them 
come in. Dick worked with a good will he had 
hardly shown before, and minded neither blows nor 
hard words with the thought of shore before him. - 
And the next day when the men applied for leave 
to go on shore, Dick stepped forward, and put in 
his word with theirs. . 
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He could hardly believe it when he found that it 
was refused. 

Some thirty men were sick and would have to 
be landed, the ship was short handed, and Dick’s 
conduct had been bad. Will Summers stepped, 
grinning, into the boat with the others, and Dick, 
with rebellion at his heart, had to see them go 
without him. | 

Even now, however, he hoped that in a day or 
two his turn would come. When, however, he found 
that ‘twas not so, but that the ill name he had got 
for himself—much of which was owing to Will 
Summers—was stopping it altogether; he grew 
sulky, fell into worse disgrace, and with wild 
thoughts of desertion in his head, was likely to find 
himself in serious trouble. | 

The air was full of rumours of a quarrel with the 
Dutch, and there was fresh activity in the private 
yards to which Government had to trust. Dick’s 
vessel was being fitted with a new foremast, and 
stores, cartridges, and junk put on board. In his 
sullen indifference to everything, Dick never noticed 
one day that the long-boat was returning from 
shore, with the captain, the first lieutenant, and 
another gentleman sitting in the stern. There were 
some hurried orders given to clear the decks, and 
he was hustled wrathfully about, and sworn at for 
a lazy lubber, until the hubbub had subsided, when 
he ‘slunk away, and stood listlessly coiling an end 
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of rope which was as likely as not to be laid about 
his own shoulders by-and-bye. | 

He had stood there for some time when he 
heard the captain’s voice coming towards the bows. 
It seemed as if he were pointing out what had been 
done to some visitor, and pressing further needs 
upon him. What was it all to Dick? He would 
have shuffled out of the way if he could, but as that 
was out of the question he had to stand up stiff and 
pull off his cap while the captain passed, when 
suddenly—was it possible !—yes, and it was all he 
could do not to cry out for joy when he saw that 
the visitor was the admiral himself. 

Blake, with his quick eye, noticed him in a 
moment. He had been talking very gravely to the 
captain, but when he saw Dick he smiled and 
stopped. 

“So here’s my Somersetshire youngster again,” 
he said, “I hope, captain, he does credit to a fair 
county.” 

“Small credit, I fear, to any county,” said the 
captain bluntly. “He’s the worst boy, sir, on the 
ship and the sulkiest.” 

“How now? That’s bad hearing,” returned 
Blake, very gravely, and Dick with a big lump 
in his throat, believed that the next moment the 
admiral and the opportunity would have passed 
away, and he be left more wretched than ever. But 
Blake still paused. He felt an interest in the boy, 
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partly no doubt on account of his birth-place, partly 
because he had eleven younger brothers of his own, 
and knew what boys were like, but chiefly because 
he had himself helped him to his present life, and 
had heard a good character of him in his former 
ships. So, though business pressed, the admiral 
stood still, and put his question in a very stern 
voice, because discipline must be maintained, 
“What have you to say for yourself? ” 

To which Dick answered miserably, “Nothing, 
sir.” 

Blake looked at him silently, as Dick felt his 
keen eyes searching him through and through, and 
thought only of this and nothing of the men who 
were staring to see the admiral speaking to a 
cabin-boy. 

“Have you been on shore ?” 

ENO; sir.” 

“Perhaps Captain Jones will kindly grant you a 
few hours leave ?” 

“Certainly, sir, at your request,” said the captain, 
who was fuming over the delay. 

“Don’t abuse this kindness, and when next I ask, 
let me hear a better report. The boy is sick,” he 
added to the captain as they walked away. 

“A very ill-conditioned young dog,” said the 
officer, restraining an oath with difficulty, for 
nothing more offended Blake than profane language ; 
“and had nothing to say for himself.” 
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“Methought that was a sign of grace,” answered 
Blake drily, “for I hate excuses. Now, Captain 
Jones, about these new guns. Things must be 
pushed forward with all speed.” 

“For the Dutch, sir?” 

“TI fear meso. And yet ’tis a shame that two 
such nations should devour each other, when 
they might make common cause against Spanish 
papists.” 

“TI don’t know,” muttered Captain Jones between 
his teeth. “I should like to teach those insolent 
mijnheers a lesson to know our flag when they see 
it 

« Ah,” said Blake sadly, “that is all we think of. 
Our own pride first, and the cause of the Lord left 
in the background. ’Tis strange to me the Dutch 
should so favour the Malignants, but since they do 
on their heads be the blame.” 

Dick had heard not a word of all this ; he was 
left with those words of his hero ringing in his ears, 
He remembered him then, and he was going to 
remember him,—would ask about him! The 
promise, it is true, came weighted with a sort of 
despair, for he had a conviction that he should 
never do better in this frigate, where a long list of 
punishments and disgraces had run up against him. 
He did not know, and ’twas well he should not, 
that Blake, who was aware that Captain Jones was 
a harsh commander, especially where he took a 
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dislike, had determined to get the boy transferred 
to another ship, though not immediately, lest it 
should seem like an interference on Dick’s behalf, 
which the captain might justly resent. But ’twas so 
good to be assured that he had a friend, and such a 
friend! that his heart grew light, and all his foolish 
dreams about running away went clean out of his 
head. And he thought that, after all, he might 
manage to do better, and perhaps yet be a credit to 
Somersetshire. 

He had to undergo a good deal of rough jesting 
from the sailors on the subject of the admiral. 
Will Summers, too, was very ready with taunts, 
and vowed he had overheard Blake say to the 
captain that Dick should be tied up to the yard- 
arm and flogged. But for that day at least, jests 
and taunts had lost their power, he had got hold of 
a bit of hope again, and he had a promise of going 
ashore. 

The next’ morning dawned with sea and land 
wrapped in the fine misty rain which Plymouth 
ever favours, and Dick waited impatiently for his 
chance. What puzzled him was Will Summers’s 
behaviour. It had altogether changed to an 
attempt at showing rough good-will. He even 
volunteered to speak to the mate about the promise 
that Dick should go on shore, in case the captain 
should have forgotten his words, and he assured 
Dick ’twas owing to him when the order came for 
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the boy to go off with a boat’s party which were 
sent to collect stores and rations. Dick, not being 
suspicious, flattered himself that ’twas the admiral’s 
notice which had worked this change, and in his 
present frame of mind jumped at it as readily as 
ever a trout at a May fly. 

Will’s civility, indeed, was so great that he told 
Dick all that was necessary for him to know about 
their business that day, and the hour in the after- 
noon when the boat would return to the ship. The 
mate who was in charge sang out in language that 
was less polite to know if the young lubber under- 
stood when he was to be down there. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” cried Will, hastily. 

And he repeated his instructions so carefully to 
Dick when they parted, that the boy felt he had 
misjudged him, and thanked him for his pains. 

And now he went up from the landing place and 
instead of striking at once into the narrow crowded 
streets, went round by the Hoe, and wondered how 
long ago it seemed that he had stood there and 
looked down at the water and the ships, and 
thought there could be nothing to compare with 
the life to be lived on board them. He had seen a 
good deal since then, fighting and privations and 
hardships, and things had put on a different face. 
Yet he knew that in spite of all, there would always 
be in his heart a passionate love of the sea, and it 
swelled in more strong devotion to Blake now than 
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even on that day when first he saw him outside | 
Master Allgood’s shop. He wished that he and 
Anthony had been on the same side, but Anthony 
had ever been a steadfast loyalist, though an 
admirer of Blake’s personal qualities, which Madam 
Repton, on the contrary, violently ran down. 

After months at sea, ’twas pleasant to feel grass 
under one’s feet, and to linger even in the misty 
rain that was falling. The shops, too, when he got 
to them entranced him again with their goods and 
their signs, and the bawling hucksters setting off 
their wares, so that ’twas some time before he found 
himself in the narrow street where was the mercer's 
shop with its sign over the door of a bale of wool, 
and the words “All good” ingeniously twisted into a 
device to surround it. When he pushed the door 
it seemed to him that the shop had a darkened and 
desolate air, and that no customers were in it. 
Some one, however, called to know who was there, 
and Prudence Allgood came slowly out of the door 
of her sister-in-law’s room, closing the door behind 
her very carefully. When she saw Dick she stopped 
and held up her hands, and wiped her eyes, and 
went back without a word to call her brother, but 
all softly, and as if there were a person who must 
not be waked, and this surprised Dick, because she 
was not the one to do things gently. 

“Ezra,” she said, “here is the boy of whom she 
talked so much.” 
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And then the mercer himself came out, looking 
very much cast down, and unlike his usual trim self. 
“What brought you here to-day?” he asked in 
a kind of choked voice. . 

“?-Tis the first day I’ve got on shore,” said Dick, 
troubled, he knew not why, “and I came to see 
Mistress Allgood.” 

The little man turned aside with a sob. 

Tis’ too’ late, :too late,” he said, ~~ Tell nas 
Prudence. The best wife, the dearest, and yester- 
night she died.” 

Dick stood still and stared at him, not knowing 
what to say. Though he knew she was ill, he had 
never thought of this, she was so cheery, so life- 
giving; so much the centre of all that went on, 
that he had taken her pale face and her weak- 
ness as things of course. Prudence looked reproach- 
fully at him as if he ought to have wept. 

“She spoke of thee much,’ she said, “and 
wondered to hear nothing. When a vessel came 
in she would always have it thou wert on board.” 

“T couldn’t get leave,” said Dick, and then he 
faltered. Was it not his own misconduct that had 
stood most in the way ? And she had expected him, 

Prudence looked keenly at him. Perhaps her 
words would have been sharper, but for that 
peaceful presence in the house. Ezra Allgood had 
sat down on a high stool, and laid his arms drearily 
on the counter. : 
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“Take him in, Prue,” he said. “She would have 
liked it.” 

“ Come, then,’ said Prudence. 

Dick went unwillingly, with a boyish dread of 
emotion, and a thrill of awe. He had seen death 
on board ship, but here—the quiet and the surprise 
of it all, the hush, the solemnity, made him 
fearful. 

He need not have dreaded. She lay with her 
head a little turned, and the sweet smile on her lips 
which ever seemed to belong to them, but which 
he had not expected—now. She was scarce paler 
than in life, but she looked younger, with the lines 
gone out of her face, and the peace of God resting 
there—eternal peace. Dick could not have spoken 
but Prudence did not seem to expect words, She 
took him out again into the shop, and there Ezra 
began talking, as if ’twere a relief to him, of all 
that had happened on the last days. He talked to 
Prue rather than to Dick, and it seemed that in 
spite of the danger a clergyman of the church had 
been with her near the end. 

“I’m glad of it, I’m glad of it, Prue,’ he said, 
looking anxiously at his sister. 

She gave no answer. 

But it was surely the dead woman’s influence 
which made her—in her own way—so much kinder 
to Dick. The lad, indeed, was ill, suffering from 
poor food and hard usage, and changed from the 
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hardy country boy who had tramped all the way 
from Taunton to Plymouth. Prudence gave him a 
good dinner, and made up a bundle of things for 
him to take back with him, and added four stout 
pairs of hose, which he wanted badly. He could 
not talk to her as he had done to her sister-in-law, 
and he said nothing about home, but she was kind 
to him in her own way. The boat was to go off, 
he told her, at half-past three, and she warned him 
to be there in good time, and bade him when on 
shore come to see them. He even asked her about 
the highwaymen, and heard that two had been 
caught, hung in chains, but that one had escaped, 
‘twas said by means of his wife ; and that strange 
stolen stores and treasures had been found in the 
farm, and seized by the warrant officers, 

Dick wished his friends—who had been good 
friends to him—good-bye, and went sadly enough 
from the house. But, as was natural, the fresh air, 
and the busy sights and sounds, raised his spirits, 
and sent him on whistling. He had time to linger, 
and the rain had ceased, and there was plenty to 
stare at, but for all his too careless ways he knew 
’twould not do for him to be late for the boat, and 
was resolved to be at the place before the others, 
if he waited there half an hour. But when he got 

_»*to the place where the boat had been pulled up, 
she was gone. 

He rubbed his eyes as if the fault were in them, 
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He knew’twas scarce three, for the church clock had 
struck but a few minutes before. Yet there was no 
sign of a boat. It was evident she had gone, and 
Dick grew cold to think what sort of a plight he 
would be inif he were left behind. There were 
two sailors working not far off, and to them he 
rushed to know what they had seen. True enough. 
The boat’s crew had come down five minutes 
before, and had pushed off, the mate in a great 
rage, as one of them added with a grin. 

“ But twas half-past three they said!” cried poor 
Dick indespair. “Oh, what shall I do!” 

“Go and hang yourself,” said the younger man 
with a laugh, but the other stood upright, and 
looked at the boy. 

“Tf you're not the youngster who was so keen to 
be asailor! D’ye think so finely of it now?” 

“T shall be ruined,’ said Dick, disregarding. 
“Tye got no money to give you, but wouldn't you 
put me on board? ’Twas half-past three, he said, 
and I came half-an-hour before.” 

“Put ’ee on board! A vine tael! Do’ee think 
we've nort else to do?” 

The man burst into a loud laugh, and Dick, sick 
at heart, and almost overwhelmed with the un- 
known horrors he felt to be hanging over him, 
turned away, and crept back to the place where 
the boat had been. Will Summers had pretty well 
done for him now. And just at a time when he had 
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meant to try—hard—to retrieve his character, so 
that the admiral when he asked, might have heard 
a better report! Such a breach of discipline would 
never be forgiven. Dick, whose ideas were rather 
vague, was not sure that he might not be hanged 
for it, at any rate something terrible would happen. 
He flung himself down on the ground and buried 
his head in his arms. Suddenly a step crunched 
up to him and a rough arm shook him. 

“Cheer up, lad,” said a voice, “fretting ne'er 
mended broken bones—and your own ain’t broken 
yet,” he added, by way of further encouragement. 
“Jump into my boat here, and Pll put ye down to 
the ship in a jiffy.” 

Dick was on his feet ina moment. It was the 
man who had laughed at him on the Hoe. He 
was already pushing off the boat, and the g boy with 
a swelling heart ran to nN him. 

“T’ve got no money,” he faltered. 

“ Money be hanged,” growled the man. “Catch 
hold of that oar and pull. We'll be there before 
the boat now, for she’s had to go round by the 
Triumph.” 

“But I'll tell you what I have got,’ cried Dick, 
suddenly, by-and-bye, “tied up in that bundle. 
There’s a cheese, and some butter, and a loaf, and 
four pair of hose—take them all, if you will.” 

“ Shut up,” said the sailor, “d’ye think I’ma land 
shark? Now, hearken to me, my lad. What are 
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ye going to say when they ask why you weren't 
down when that there boat shoved off?” 

“That Will Summers told me ’twas at half-past 
three.” 

“And what will Will Summers say to that? 
He’ll swear the other way for certain.” 

Dick looked crest-fallen. Here was another 
danger. There was no doubt that his enemy 
would stick to his story. 

“Cheer up,” said the other, with a twinkle in his 
merry blue eyes. “I'll see ye through. Here we 
are, now, look alive!” 

Dick caught a rope and swung himself up to be 
immediately collared by the boatswain, wanting to 
know why he warn’t in the ship’s boat. When he 
had told his story he was informed that he was a 
young liar, when the sailor who had followed him 
stepped forward, and the lieutenant seeing that 
something was up, joined the group. 

“Vour honour,’ said the sailor, pulling off his cap, 
“T don’t know the boy nor his name, but what he 
says is gospel truth, for me and my mate was on 
the beach, and heard the other young chap tell him 
to be down there by half-past three. We're both 
ready to swear to it, and ’twas that made me bring 
him off, seeing I’m a seaman, too, and he might 
have found himself in a bit of a squall.” 

“Well, there’s no harm done,” said the lieutenant, 
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good naturedly. “I think it’s all right, Trood, and 
I’ll speak to Mr. Spencer.” 

So that when Will Summers sprang on deck, he 
stared as if he had seen a ghost at sight of Scape- 
grace Dick going unconcernedly about his work. 
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‘* Where Blake, in Cromwell’s iron sway, swept tempest-like the seas, 
From north to south, from east to west, resistless as the breeze.” 


BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 


Pyeea i will hardly be thought credible that 
» Blake, with so many big matters on his 
hands, and taxing all his genius, should 
remember Dick. But it was one of the character- 
istics of the man, and one of the reasons why he 
was so popular a commander, that he was as 
careful for the well-being of his men as for the 
disposition of his battles. The boy’s face had 
struck him as wofully changed ; ’twas not only pale 
and pinched, but some of the old straight-forward 
openness had gone out of it; he was plainly in 
constant disgrace, and doing no good. Before a 
month had passed, Dick was transferred as boat- 
swain's boy to the Garland, now fitting out’ as 
speedily as might be, a frigate of forty-eight guns, 
under one of the best captains in the service. 
The tension between the English and the Dutch 
H 
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grew every day more strained. The Dutch 
favoured the English king and allowed him to live 
at the Hague; moreover, as a great naval nation 
they resented the claim of England to be called 
mistress of the Channel, and were disinclined to dip 
‘their colours to the Commonwealth vessels. They 
had a navy which, though not equal to our own, 
was exceedingly formidable, and famous admirals, 
one in particular, Marten Tromp, quite ready to 
give an account of himself to the most powerful 
enemy. 

Blake was opposed to the war, but he was 
appointed General-at-sea, and on his part there 
was nothing to be done but to get ready, a duty in 
which he was not likely to fail. 

The Dutch, on their part, were at this time very 
strong. In the preceding century they had gone 
through an awful ordeal of fire and blood in a 
successful attempt to throw off the Spanish yoke. 
It was only quite lately that they had got rid of its 
last remains, and were now a free and united 
people, rather slow to move, but, once moved, 
dogged in determination, industrious, brave, and 
famous in literature and art. They held the very 
country in which they lived, in defiance of the sea, 
and sucha life was sure to bring out hardy qualities. 
As was likely, they were good sailors, their com- 
merce was the largest in the world, and their 
fishing boats swarmed in the Channel. 
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Like the English at this time, the Dutch States 
formed a Commonwealth. The house of Orange 
to which they owed so much, and to which many 
of the nation inclined, was only represented by a 
baby prince, and the real power rested with a 
young man, twenty-five years of age, called John 
de Witt, acting as Grand Pensionary, 

When Dick, in the middle of March, went joy- 
fully on board his new ship, a great surprise awaited 
him. Glad as he was to be there, he felt shy and 
strange just at first till he saw how things were 
likely to go, and was looking about him, and fecl- 
ing lost in the bustle, hammering, planing, and 
fitting, when a sailor with merry blue eyes slapped 
him on the shoulder with a laugh. 

“You and I, youngster, are bound to knock our 
heads together, by what it seems. So you’ve come 
on board the Garland? Boatswain’s boy, eh? 
Now, don’t you be making no more mistakes about 
yer leave, though for that matter, it’ll be a thunder- 
ing long time before you’re troubled with putting 
yer foot on shore.” 

“Oh,” cried Dick gladly, “are you on board, too ? 
That’s a good thing! ” 

“Well, you were’nt pleased at that first bit of 
conversation we had together. Warn’t I right, 
though ?” 

“Why are you here, then?” cried the boy with 
spirit. 

ree 
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“ Because I’m a fool, I warrant,” said the sailor 
cheerfully, “and like hard knocks on sea better 
than being my own master on land. I’ve a fancy, 
too, to have a spin at those Dutchmen.” 

“Shall we fight the Dutch?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if we dropped down 
to the Downs and had a look atthem. They want 
a lesson in taking off their hats—Ay, ay, sir!” 

He was gone, and Dick remained, a little mysti- 
fied by this explanation of the causes of a probable 
war, but highly delighted to find a friend on board. 
It was not long before he had found out that the 
sailor was a Cornishman, Zachary Pendarven by 
name, and in his turn he had told him his own 
history, how he came from Somersetshire, and had 
run away to sea, and how Blake had sent him on 
board, and how miserable he had been in his late 
ship. Zach was on the whole a good friend. He 
had a certain respect for a gentleman’s son, and 
when no one-else was in hearing would often call 
him Master Dick, but this did not prevent him 
from speaking out when he saw Dick wanted 
it, as, indeed, was frequently the case. There was, 
for instance, a little fair-haired weakly cabin boy, 
called Charlie, who never should have been at sea, 
but that his father, a small Plymouth tradesman, 
with a swarm of children, had sent him there be- 
cause he did not know what else to do with him. 
The boy was the most nervous timid little fellow 
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imaginable, and a fine butt in consequence for the 
sailors. Dick’s love of teasing led him the same 
way; he did not mean to be cruel, but he delighted 
in playing practical jokes upon the child, in 
jumping out upon him from dark corners, or in 
telling him ghastly tales of what was likely to 
happen to him in his first fight. Dick’s own 
nerves were too strong for him to understand what 
exquisite torture all this might be, and under it the 
boy grew paier and thinner and duller every day. 

At last one evening Dick and another boy, 
possessed by the spirit of mischief, whitened their 
faces and rolled themselves in sheets, and posted 
themselves in the corner of the hold, where they 
knew Charlie was presently coming. These visits 
to the hold were always a terror to him, he hated 
the dark corners, and had a mortal dread of the 
rats which they assured him swarmed there. He 
came along trembling, carrying a little lantern, and 
when the boys jumped out upon him, he shrieked, 
dropped the lantern, and fell down. The two boys 
were for running away at this, but before they 
could do so, someone had tumbled down the 
ladder, administered a sound cuff to each of the 
culprits, and called to the boatswain’s mate. It 
was Zach, and he was not to be begged off by any 
entreaties, he delivered them up to justice, and then 
very tenderly lifted the poor little victim, and 
carried him to his own hammock. 
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It may be said for Dick that he was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. As usual, he had not thought 
beforehand, and thinking afterwards does not, alas, 
undo the thing. The little cabin boy was very ill 
all that night, Zach for mary days would have 
nothing to say to Dick, and Dick slunk about, 
feeling himself almost a murderer. What would 
the admiral say now, if ever this came to his 
ears? Why, Will Summers himself, with all his 
malice, had done him no such harm! And when 
Charlie, whiter and wanner, and more scared look- 
ing than ever, was up again, and creeping about his 
work, Dick was ready to do anything, to be his 
slave, if only he could at all make amends. 

They were on their way to the Downs now, as 
Zach had foretold, and all hands had enough to do. 
Also there was much excitement on board, as to 
whether this meant fighting or no. Their vessel 
was under orders to join Bourne’s squadron in the 
Downs, when suddenly word came that they were 
to be added to Blake’s larger force, which was 
cruising about Rye. This delighted Dick. He 
hated to be in any other squadron but his own 
admiral’s, and moreover, he was sure that to be 
with Blake meant to be in the midst of any fight- 
ing that was going on. Blake’s present flag ship 
was the James. He had fifteen ships with him 
and Bourne eight. 

It was dull work coasting off Rye, but it served 
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to turn the many soldiers who manned the ships 
into better sailors, for at this time the greater part 
of officers and men knew more about land battles 
than sea-fights, and here was a general incommand 
of the fleet, and a major in charge of a squadron, 

Dick and Zach were friends again by this time, 
and Dick had had an excellent lesson which he 
never forgot, against the worst form of bullying. 
He stood by Charlie, cheered him up, did rough 
work for him, and was very patient when the boy 
was fretful, or again frightened in a great easterly 
gale, which blew for four days in April, and which, 
though those at Rye did not know it, was blowing 
them into war, since it brought Tromp’s fleet across 
the Channel to Dover. | 

The captain of the Garland, rather dispirited by 
inaction, was talking to his first lieutenant, when 
the look-out man, who happened to be Zach, re- 
ported that a signal-yacht with all sail on was. 
running towards the bay. The excitement at this 
became intense. Did she bring news? If so, what 
news? She made straight for the admiral’s fri- 
gate, and then everybody held their breath and 
kept their eyes open for signals. 

Up they went at last, “Make all sail for Dover. 
Dutch threatening,” and then out broke such a 
cheer from the ships that the people on land heard 
it and came running down to the water's edge. 
Dick hurrahed till he was almost black in the face, 
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and even Charlie lifted his small voice with the 
others. The fleet was ready to sail at short notice, 
and the admiral wasted no time. The winds were 
baffling, but getting round to the west, and by the 
next day the English fleet was off Dover. 

As yet, it must be understood, the two countries 
were not at war, and as to who fired the first shot 
and brought it on, the English and Dutch disagree. 
But it is easy to see that when two fleets faced each 
other in this fashion, and the blood of each was up, 
it did not take much to begin. It seems probable 
that the Dutch were retiring when Tromp heard 
that nine merchantmen were in danger, and in- 
stantly he came round. And then either he did 
not dip his flag at all, or was some while doing 
it, upon which Blake fired three shots, and then 
delivered a broadside. Tromp returned it promptly, 
and a fierce fight followed, but for some unknown 
reason it was for a time almost a duel between the 
two flag-ships. The Dutch had far more ships, but 
the English almost as many guns. By night Major 
Bourne had brought up his eight ships, and the 
enemies had drawn off from each other, the Dutch 
having suffered the most, and lost two ships. But 
the James on our part, was so riddled with shot 
as to be almost helpless, and Blake spent the 
night in getting her patched up. 

The Garland had only lost one man, and had 
boarded a Dutch vessel which was so injured that 
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she could but be cut adrift and the crew taken 
off. They were sent on shore as soon as possible, 
but two or three, who it was thought probable 
might act in case of need as pilots, were kept on 
board the Garland. The men were very friendly 
with them and picked up some Dutch words. 

“Look here, Master Dick,” said Zach one day 
in private, “why don’t you try to learn a little 
Dutch ?” 

“What for?” said Dick, staring. 

“Might beuseful. Suppose you and I one day 
found ourselves where they are.” 

“Prisoners? That’s likely!” cried Dick dis- 
dainfully. “What would the admiral be about, 
d’ye think !.” 

“What their admiral was doing, fighting for 
dear life. “Tis all very well to say he’s bound to 
win, but the mijnheers will tell you the same of 
their old Tromp.” 

“ But we licked them!” Dick retorted, all in a 
fever. 

“Perhaps we hit thema bit harder than they hit 
us. Not much to choose, though, from what I 
hear.” 

“Tl wait to learn Dutch till they catch me,” said 
Dick loftily. 

“Tshall learn it now we’ve caught them,” said 
Zach with a twinkle of his eye. “There’s a lot of 
words I know already.” 
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Charlie also managed to pick up a good many. 
He had not been so terrified at the battle as might 
have been expected, and one man having been 
wounded by a splinter, he showed himself such an , 
efficient little nurse that he was told off to help 
the sick, and called doctor’s mate by the men. 

Everybody knew that what had happened was 
but the beginning, and the English mob would 
listen to no counsels of peace. War was formally 
declared, and then Blake on one side and Tromp on 
the other, set to work with all their might to get 
their fleets placed in fighting condition. 

Blake was more lucky than Tromp. He was 
able to seize a great many rich prizes, and these 
greatly delighted his country people. The Council 
voted him a large increase of ships, raised wages, 
encouraged sailors to join, and for the first time 
enrolled a corps of marines. 

Tromp on his part had smaller vessels, and an 
immense crowd of traders and fishing boats to 
protect. They came from north and from south, 
and the English vessels kept a sharp look-out for 
them. Dick found his life exciting enough, and 
about Midsummer, the fleet, sixty in all, went north 
to have a try for the Dutch herring boats, which 
numbered five or six hundred, and were under the 
care of some twenty men-of-war. 
~ When the Dutch pilots understood what they 
were searching for, their excitement was intense. 
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So many of the nation were fishers, that all were in- 
terested, and besides, Zach made out that they 
had brothers with their families on board the great 
lumbering vessels. When at last, as Blake had 
expected, they saw the stately sails of the guard 
ships catching the morning sun, and behind them 
like frightened birds, the chocolate sails of the 
poor herring boats, the men flung themselves down 
and buried their faces in their arms. 

No ships could have fought more gallantly than 
those brave guardians fought, till all were sunk or 
taken, and the boats lay at Blake’s mercy. 

“ Herrings enough for a twelvemonth,” said the 
Garland’s cook, with a grin. 

Blake himself stood on the deck of the Reso- 
lution looking at the strange tossing sight, the 
dismantled vessels, the motley hundreds of fishing 
boats, lumbering in build but gay in colour, each 
crowded by the poor families, the wives and 
children of the fishermen, who shared their toils 
and dangers, and now felt all their gains lost to 
them. He was so long silent that at last the 
captain enquired what orders he was to give before 
nightfall. What was to be done with the fish ? 

“Tis only fair we should have a royalty. Take 
one in every ten,” said Blake. 

“ And the boats, sir, and the nets ?” 

“Let them go, let them go. ’Tis all the poor 
wretches have to live upon.” 
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The captain lingered, dissatisfied. 


”) 


“They’re enemies, sir 


“Enemies!” cried Blake, turning on him. “Do 


Englishmen fight with women and children? Tell 


them there shall be no more fishing in English 
waters without English permission, and then let 
them take the rest of their fish and their nets, and 
make the best of their way home, and give thanks 
to the Lord of Hosts for His mercy.” 

And so, scarcely believing in its own good fortune, 
the motley fleet pulled itself together, and the 
women broke out into cries of gratitude, and the 
chocolate sails filled, and away they went with the 
English vessels at their heels. 

Along the coast of Scotland meanwhile, mounted 
couriers were riding at full speed night and day to 
let the admiral know that Tromp threatened Dover. 
But calms came on and held the Dutch off, and it 
was August before the great fleets came in sight of 
each other, near the Shetland Islands. Everybody 
thought that now would come the battle which was 
to decide between the nations. They were very 
much alive on board the Garland, and Dick 
indulged in a little brag to Charlie when Zach was 
not by to laugh at it. The boy had, on the whole, 
done very well, and the officers liked him. He 
was quick, willing, and truthful, the old spirit of 
mischief sometimes got him into a scrape with the 
boatswain, but nothing serious had been reported 
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to the admiral, when once he came on board to 
overlook the vessel, and he had got back his old 
healthy looks, and was exceedingly happy, think- 
ing Blake a greater man than ever, and absolutely 
certain that Tromp and all his ships must go down 
before him like ninepins. He used to be quite 
angry with Charlie because he listened to what the 
Dutchmen said on the other side, and because they 
were equally devoted to Tromp. And now he was 
too certain that the moment had arrived to pay 
any attention to what older sailors were looking at 
uneasily—the tattered clouds flying down from the 
north, the greenish colour of the western sky, the 
short, jumping waves crested with foam, the feeling 
as of something behind, something terrible ad- 
vancing. There was to be no battle between Blake 
and Tromp, but a running for shelter under the lee 
of the Shetlands, and a fight for life between the 
great ships and the winds and the sea which made 
common cause against them. And when the day 
broke, what a scene! The Dutch, more in the 
open, had suffered the most; frigates, fire-ships, 
had gone down on the rocks with all their crews, 
and the sea was covered with the vast wreckage. 
Such a disaster sent the Dutch fleet home 
very seriously crippled, and there was a great 
burst of unjust rage against brave Marten Tromp. 
_It almost led to a court-martial, and it did lead 
to-his being superseded for a few months in the 
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command by the fierce, ill-tempered De Witt, who 
was as much hated by the sailors as Father Tromp 
was beloved. This did no good to the Dutch, and 
although the Vice-Admiral De Ruyter was a 
splendid commander, and although De Witt 
possessed the most daring courage, the captains 
and crews were disheartened, and fought in that. 
half-hearted sort of way which will never gain a 
battle, and so in the action off the North Foreland 
Blake added one more to his list of victories. 

Then were there rejoicings indeed in England; 
cannon, and bells, and bonfires, and Blake’s name 
passing from mouth to mouth, and the belief that 
everything was well over. The last person to think 
so would have been Blake himself, but for the rest, 
from high to low, from the Council of State to the 
apprentices cheering in London streets, most were 
of the same opinion as Dick, that our enemies were 
crushed, and we might safely dismiss ships and 
pull down fortifications, and amuse ourselves with 
parcelling out the commerce of the world in the 
way which best agreed with our trade. 

But things seldom end as easily as they are 
begun, and the Dutch were very far from intending 
to sit down under their defeat. On the contrary 
they toiled away in their dockyards, they raged at 
De Witt, and presently appealed to Father Tromp 
to come and again take the chief command, De 
Witt and De Ruyter under him. When Tromp 
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appeared, everybody worked with double good 
will. 

Winter was fast drawing on, and winter was not 
the time for sea battles in our stormy channel. 
Moreover, the Dutch had work cut out for them in 
their dockyards which was likely to keep them 
engaged for months. So even Blake thought 
himself pretty safe, divided his fleet, and with only 
a portion of the frigates and fire-ships, kept watch 
in the channel. . 

To Dick’s delight the Garland was one of those 
that remained. 

And the next thing that happened was that just 
as November was running out, the look-out man 
aloft in the Triumph, Blake’s ship, reported a 
great Dutch fleet, bearing full sail down the 
channel, between Calais and Dover, and Blake 


soon knew that Tromp was on board, and ready to 
fight. 
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*¢ And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars uplifting 
On the desolate racing seas ;— ” 
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“Out of the way, youngsters,” 

pa) ustitcliaus.s 

“ What P” 

“What's up? Where's the long boat going?” 

“To take the captain to a council of war on 
board the Triumph.” 

Blake called his council, but it was chiefly to tell 
his captains that though greatly outnumbered by 
the enemy, he meant to fight, but that it should 
be in the open sea, and further up channel. The 
ships were cleared for action, and ran out, followed 
by Tromp, each side doing their best to prevent 
the other from getting the wind in their favour. 
But it seemed all that night as if again the wind 
and the waves meant to prove their greater might, 
and once more keep the fleets apart, and when day 
came it was still blowing strongly, and Blake was 
still bearing away towards Dungeness. Was he 
really in flight? The Garland was _ keeping 
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close to the Triumph, and Dick’s heart was in his 
throat. He stamped as he looked back at the 
Dutch vessels, with blue flag flying as signal of 
pursuit, and the two Dutch pilots could hardly 
conceal their delight. Then they heard shots in the 
rear, but still the race kept on, till at three o’clock 
they were off Dungeness. Then all of a sudden 
the Triumph changed her course, and ran under 
the very bows of Tromp’s ship, the Brederode, 
sending a volley into her as she passed, and getting 
a return one without a moment’s delay. 

What the Triumph had done, the Garland 
too, would do or die. She, too, turned; she, too, 
with a cheer, stood across the admiral’s bows, but 
there was no time for the manceuvre, and the 
Brederode crushed up against her and pinned 
her by driving her great bowsprit through her 
stern. 

Then, indeed, fastened together in this deadly 
fashion, the fight became tremendous. Dick had 
been put to help the gunners, but gunner after 
gunner was shot down in the fierce cannonade. 
The Triumph was too dangerously engaged with 
a swarm of foes to come to the rescue, but a 
spirited little English merchantman, seeing the 
peril of the Garland rushed in and grappled 
with Tromp’s ship on the other side. She would 
have turned the tables, but that Vice-Admiral 


Evertsen came to attack her, and so here for an 
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hour the four vessels lay grinding up against each 


other in the stormy seas, enveloped in such a cloud 


of smoke,,that outsiders could not have made out 
who was getting the best of it. 

On board the Garland however, they knew 
only too well. Two hundred souls were on’ her 
when the fight began, and now more than half 
that number lay dead or wounded. The deck was 
covered with bodies which there was no time to 
drag out of the way. Captain Battin, mortally 
wounded, was carried below. 

“Shall we strike, sir?” asked the commander, 
wounded himself. 

“Strike! Not while you have an inch of deck 
to fight upon,” and so fell back and died. 

But, indeed, in the rage and turmoil of it all, 
with the constant thunder of the guns, and their 
deadly effect at such close quarters, and the four 
vessels holding on to each other as if with their 
teeth, there seemed scarcely time to think of more 
than blind hitting for defence, and the impulse to 
kill. The greater size of the Brederode, however, 
enabled her to rake her adversary with deadly 
effect. 

Zach seemed to bear a charmed life, and Dick 
was unhurt. Poor little Charlie had been struck 
down early in the fight, had been hastily carried 
below, and lay among the others, bearing his hurts 
with pathetic patience. It could not last much 
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longer, the fire from the Garland slackened for 
want of men, and with a cheer of triumph the 
Dutch sailors leapt on board. | 

As the first men, with their red caps, broad 
sashes, and cutlasses, sprang on the slippery deck, 
Zach set his teeth and rushed at them like a wild 
cat. He would have immediately been struck 
down in the unequal struggle, but that before he 
could strike the Dutch pilots flung themselves 
upon him from behind, and reduced him to help- 
lessness. Zach raged in vain, they bound him 
safely, and in another few moments the English 
felt that resistance was useless, and up went the 
Orange flag to the mast. The scene on board the 
Garland was indeed frightful. She was no more 
than a wreck, riddled with shot, masts gone, yards, 
sails, and rigging destroyed, the deck covered with 
dead and dying men, so that the Dutch sailors 
could scarcely restrain their wonder. They made 
all haste they could to secure their prizes, the 
brave little Bonadventure having undergone the 
same fate. 

It is said of Tromp that during this action, as he 
Stood watching the battle, and everything being, 
no doubt, hidden and disguised by smoke, he was 
roughly told to get out of the way by a sailor who 
was carrying a bag of powder in a vast hurry, and 
that the man added a mighty box in the ear to . 
give weight to his words. Tromp said nothing, 
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but when all was over, sent forthe sailor, who was 
frightened to death to find who it was whom he 
had struck. Tromp told him not to fear, for he 
had done his duty, and should never allow any , 
man to interfere with the execution of his orders. 

“But, my son,” he added, “next time you hit, 
don’t hit so hard.” 

And the man was promoted. 

Blake, meanwhile, was having a bad time of it, 
he and two other vessels being engaged with six 
times as many of the enemy, and the Triumph 
having suffered considerably. Worst of all, owing 
to some cause or other, possibly disaffection to the 
Commonwealth, there were English captains who 
scarcely touched the action, and so_ seriously 
crippled their admiral’s already small resources. 
It was a disastrous fight, and had not fog and 
darkness come on, the consequences would have 
been still more serious ; as it was, the vessels were 
forced to draw off from each other, and the little 
English force had time to breathe. 

The rough kind-hearted Dutch sailors had taken 
little heed of Dick, when they boarded the vessel. 
Black with smoke, deafened by the din, having 
seen one officer after another struck down by the 
_incessant fire, bewildered, Dick had yet faithfully 
and bravely stuck to his work, as faithfully and as 
bravely as if he had been fighting by Blake's side, 
and under his command. As the din died away, 
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and with a burstinz heart, he saw the vessel 
boarded, and Zach overpowered, the boy stood 
shuddering in the midst of the dreadful sights and 
sounds. It was horrible to recognize in the forms 
-round him, the men who but that morning had 
been full of careless life—almost more horrible 
when they groaned or moved. Some asked him 
for water, some prayed to have an end put to their 
sufferings. Such as could be moved were carried 
on board the Brederode lest the Garland should 
sink, but many there were too much hurt to 
move, and among these was Charlie. Dick crept 
down to his side. He was lying with many others 
on a long table, the surgeon and his assistants had 
done what they could to give him ease and to stop 
the bleeding, but too much had already taken 
place, and it was evident that he was sinking. He 
had always looked too fair and delicate for his rough 
life, but he looked now yet more strangely unfitted 
for such a death scene. The disorder and ghastli- 
ness of all about, the darkness, only relieved by the 
feeble glimmering light of a ship’s lantern, the 
rough men among whom he lay, all served to make 
a sharp contrast with his small white face, and the 
light hair which spread round it. Dick, who re- 
membered that he had always dreaded darkness, 
asked him wistfully whether he should try to find 
another light, but the boy did not notice the 
question. With a feeble hand he pulled the bigger 
lad’s curly head down to hear his faint whisper. 
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“Where’s Zach?” 

“A prisoner,” said Dick, hoarsely. “Safe.” 

“ And the Dutchmen? They’ll be glad.” 

All Dutchmen did Dick hate at this moment too 
determinedly to have any kindly thought for these 
particular two. Moreover, ‘twas they who had 
basely overpowered Zach. He felt desolate, miser- 
able, and as if in spite of all their losses they had 
somehow failed Blake. And now here was Charlie. 
He gave a great sob. 

“You're not dying, are you, Charlie?” 

The boy only looked at him, but something in 
the look seemed to answer the question more com- 
pletely than words. Presently he moved restlessly. 
“ Mother,” he said, and then, “I’m tired.” 

“Let me lift you,” said Dick earnestly, “or fetch 
you a drop of water. You'd be better then. Oh, 
Charlie, don’t die!” 

One more of those vain appeals which hearts 
have made and will make for all time. One more 
of those eternal protests against death as death, 
which will end only when we have learnt forever 
that death is life. One more, and like the others. 

“Tm tired,” said the boy again. 

But the darkness and noise and the sad scenes 
around had no more power to terrify. He smiled 
at Dick, and seemed to know him, and his fancies 
had carried him back to his mother’s arms. What 
he said, he said chiefly to her, with an occasional 
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murmur of “Zach.” He made no complaint of 
pain, his life merely ebbed away, and all the hard- . 
ships were already gone before he looked up at 
Dick with a radiant smile. 

“There!” he cried joyfully. “There!” and as 
he said the words, raised himself and pointed, and 
then fell back into Dick’s arms with the smile still 
on his face, a smile for those to whom he had so 
gently gone. But poor Dick felt dreadfully alone. 
All round him were faces he knew, distorted by 
pain, or passed beyond its reach—it was a terrible 
- ordeal, which he never forgot, and he had almost 
arrived at the end of his powers, when a party of 
Dutch sailors coming down to clear the ship, took 
him back with them on board the Brederode. 

There, at any rate, he found Zach, and could 
tell him what had passed. 

“JT guessed how ’twas when I didn’t see him 
here,’ said the sailor, “but I thought you were 
gone too. ’Tis a poor business for all of us, except 
the two pilots, and they’re marching about in fine 
feather.” 

“ The rascals,’ cried Dick. “’Twas they fell on 
you, Zach—you, that had always been so kind to 
them.” 

“T don’t so much blame ’em for that, Master 
Dick,” said Zach, rubbing his face. “You see, 
‘twas. their own way of doing me a kindness, as 
they thought I should have been knocked on the 
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head in a minute or two, and ’twas not unlikely. 
’Tis not the way I wanted a good turn done, but, 
to my belief they meant well, and that’s what one 
has to think of.” 

“T hate all the Dutch,” said Dick sullenly. 

“TI wouldn’t if I were you,” Zach returned with 
a twinkle, “seeing you're likely to see a good deal 
of ’em.” 

“The admiral won't leave us here.” 

“There’s two admirals to be consulted,” said 
Zach drily, “and I reckon we shall find out how 
the mijnheers live on shore before we’ve done with 
‘em.” 

“ Never,” ‘cried Dick, with great  stoutness, 
“You'll see to-morrow.” 

But when to-morrow came, with fog and ill- 
tempered weather, the English had drawn off, with 
what rage and unwillingness may be guessed, and 
Tromp was left master. He longed to follow up 
his success, and if only pilots could have been got, 
it is pretty certain that the Thames would have 
had to put up with some unwelcome visitors in the 
shape of the Dutch fleet, but as this was out of the 
question, Tromp had to console himself with 
sailing up and down the channel for some days, | 
while Blake, cast down more by the conduct of his 
captains than by his reverse, sent letters to London 
asking to be discharged from a command “too high 
for him.” ) 
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To the credit of the nation it may be said that 
it kept its head, followed all Blake’s suggestions 
except as to his own dismissal, made extraordinary 
exertions, and got out a fine set of ships, with 
which, three months afterwards, he met the Dutch 
with a very different result. 

But to Dick it only seemed that all was disaster. 
He did not know, and I can’t pretend to say that 
it would have comforted him if he had known, that 
out of these throes and difficulties would grow 
England’s greatest power—her magnificent navy. 
What he did know was that he was a prisoner on 
board a Dutch ship, and he felt as if all England 
were humbled by this fact. As quickly as might 
be, the Garland was cleared of her dead, who 
were buried speedily but not irreverently, the holes 
in the ship were tinkered up, the prisoners sent on 
board, and a small vessel was told off to tow her 
to the Dutch coast, but Dick had several oppor- 
tunities of seeing Tromp before they left the 
Brederode and finding that Zach could speak a 
little Dutch, the admiral asked him several ques- 
tions, to which it is to be feared the Cornishman 
eave misleading answers. He was even offered a 
large sum if he would pilot the fleet up the 
Thames, but he got out of this by saying that he 
was no pilot. 

Tromp and Blake were of much the same age. 
Blake was of a slighter and more refined type, but 
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there was something singularly straightforward 
and honest in Tromp’s furrowed face and broad 
features, and over all a somewhat sad expression. 
He had a simple, steadfast nature, with, none OF] 
De Witt’s ambition or desire for personal glory. 
Tromp put his country first, his men next, and 
himself last. But he was faithful to the House 
of Orange, and that set John de Witt and his 
followers against him. 

Having got the best of it in the last encounters, 
he had, as usual, a crowd of merchantmen to see 
safely on their way, out of dangerous waters, and 
the jaws of English privateers, and then, which was 
much harder—he had to try to convince the States 
General that because he had gained a victory over 
Blake’s diminished fleet, it was all the more certain 
that the English would strain every nerve to 
increase their supply of ships, guns, and men, and 
that he, Tromp, wanted exactly the same things. 
But it was easier for Tromp to fight a battle than 
to persuade these thick-headed councillors. More- 
over, as has been said, he had enemies, and so, ask 
as much as he might, it was very little he got, and 
hardly he suffered in consequence. 

So with a sad heart, Dick was sailed away from 
the fleet, and all hope of rescue. The Garland 
and the Bonadventure were both taken to 
Scheveningen, and the greater part of the prisoners 
left there as well, to be sent on to the Hague, but 
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about twenty, among whom were Zach and Dick, 
were transferred to a small coasting vessel, in order 
that they might be landed off Leyden, and taken to 
that town. The lieutenant in charge, one young 
Adriaen Schuyler, who had not been best pleased 
with his mission, cheered up wonderfully on 
hearing this. The weather, though cold, was calm, 
and he made all haste to reach Leyden. It was 
early morning when they sailed from Scheveningen, 
and left behind them the poor battered hull—for it 
was little more—of the old Garland. 

“And she was so beautiful!” said Dick with a 
gulp. 

“Td rather see her like that,” said Zach. “She’s 
cost the Dutchies some hard knocks, and it’ll let 
7em know what it takes.” 

And so that life was left behind—and what was 
to come next? 
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“ And the houses of the town 
Plaster’d down 3 
Till you could not find a speck 
Just to check 
The amazing whiteness of the whole.” 


SqICK was too much disgusted with the 

#| pranks which fortune had played him, 
too sore with patriotic wounds, and too 
surly with his captors, to cast any looks of ad- 
miration at the scene around. And yet as they 
approached Leyden, the city of which the Dutch 
were most justly proud—for the memory of her 
gallant defence, the marks on her buildings, the 
influences of her resolution, were still fresh—there 
was much for him to notice. It was mid-winter, 
and they made their way up from the coast in ice 
sledges, for the Rhine was frozen, and all the 


population seemed to be skating. The air was 
keen, crisp and clear. There was enough colour 
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and movement to give a fine impression of gaiety. 

People crowded up to make out of whom the 

sleighing party consisted, and when it was known 

that here were English prisoners taken by Tromp, 

the enthusiasm became strongly expressed. If 
Anthony had been among them his more vivid 

imagination would have been quickly fired, and he 

would have flung himself into the details of the 

heroic siege. Besides, the tough Dutch seamen 
were enemies into whose hands it was no disgrace 

to have fallen, as Dick would have felt, had he 

been older. But as yet he was by far too sore and 

indignant to feel anything of the sort. All his 

dreams had pictured himself on the side of success, 

helping to tow disabled Dutch prizes into English 

ports, Anthony and Cicely hearing of the great 

doings of the fleet, guns firing, drums beating, and 

glory in the ascendant. 

It was a very different thing to find oneself on 
the beaten side. 

So he looked little about him, and asked no 
questions, while Zachary, on the other hand, was 
full of curiosity over every strange sight and 
sound, so that nothing escaped him, and as 
he said afterwards, he had got the bearings of 
the country well laid down in his mind. The 
Dutch pilots, whom he had steadily befriended, 
had shown their gratitude by speaking for him to 
the other sailors, and he was already rather a 
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favourite on account of his light-hearted ways. 
Dick wondered how he could be light-hearted, 
having less acquaintance with adversity. 

One of the mouths—the many mouths—of the , 
Rhine flowed by Leyden, where it was utilised into 
a network of canals, and should have discharged 
itself into the sea a few miles further on; but 
centuries before a hurricane choked its course with 
sand from the dunes, and the waters had spread 
into a great swampy lake, covering miles of flat 
country, and, sluggish and placid at all times, they 
were now a vast sheet of ice, and a busy highway 
for traffic. Dick had never seen such a flat country 
before, and he looked at it with unmitigated 
contempt. That a land where they were obliged’ 
to raise banks to keep out the sea, a land, as he 
scornfully styled it, of frogs and bulrushes, should 
be fighting for the mastery with his own England, 
seemed scarcely credible, and that the Dutch should 
be able to boast of having defeated Blake was 
horrible. 

Fortunately he had the sense to know that he 
must keep his opinions to himself, but this did not 
hinder his conviction that prejudices were very 
fine things. He hated being left on land, and he 
made up his mind that everything was mean 
and ugly, stiffly maintaining this view even as they 
got near Leyden, and the picturesqueness and 
strangeness of the old town became more apparent. 
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The sun was sinking, a red ball in a frosty mist, 
when they reached the White Gate, flanked by 
round towers, which were the entrance from the 
western approach; the red light lit up the red 
houses marked out with white stone facings, tall, 
narrow, and breaking the sky line with many 
fantastic peaks. It was not too late for people to 
crowd to the ramparts as soon as it was known 
that here were English prisoners, and the crowds 
of that day were good to look at. Here were 
large hats, broad collars and cuffs, great brown 
boots, and jerkins which allowed peeps of sashes or 
laces beneath ; here were more sober and heavily- 
-furred costumes of cloth or velvet ; here, in fact, 
were traces of that artistic supremacy which at this 
moment distinguished the Dutch above other 
nations. For even Italy had fallen. 

The crowd, as a whole, was good tempered, and 
showed no enmity towards the prisoners, although 
national feeling at the time ran very strong. Dick, 
indeed, was an object of compassion to the women, 
who were ready to weep that such a boy should 
share in the disasters of war, and were loud in 
admiration of his rosy cheeks. The six Dutch 
sailors who accompanied the prisoners were imme- 
diately surrounded and besieged for news, while 
the lieutenant, Adriaen Schuyler, was evidently 
divided between a desire to get his charges out of 
the crowd, and a hope of seeing some one in par- 
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ticular. He brightened visibly when he caught 
sight of a couple standing a little back from the 
people and watching the scene with amusement. 
The gentleman, who wore a broad velvet cap, had 


a small moustache, long curls, and a genial kindly. 


rather broad face. He appeared to be about forty, 


and on his arm was a pretty and spirited-looking — 


young lady, wrapped in rich furs. Adriaen was 
by their side in a moment. 

“Welcome back,” said the gentleman, giving him 
his hand. “And crowned, we hear, with honours. 
I told Jeltje she should have brought a laurel wreath 
in her hand, but if ’tis any satisfaction, I can 
whisper to you that she believes you deserve a 
dozen. What it is to go about the world and give 
hard knocks! What it is with the women at any 
rate! We poor followers of the arts of peace 
cannot get looked at in comparison.” 

“TJ wish ’twere only so,” said the young fellow, 
~ supremely happy. 

“But you must not altogether credit what my 
father says,” said Jeltje, colouring brightly, but 
laughing. “He is completely disorganised, for 
unfortunately Clara crept into the studio to-day, 
and ’tis supposed she carried with her two grains 
of dust. I have been set to hunt for them all the 
afternoon, but they’re not found yet, and the most 
terrible consequences are held over our heads.” 


“Let me come and look, Hecr Dou,” said -— 


Adriaen, eagerly. 
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monic tO us, of ‘course,* the elder ‘ man 
answered cordially. “What do you do with your 
prisoners >?” 

“They go to the guard-room for to-night, and 
before the Burgomaster to-morrow.” 

“Poor men! But how young some of them 
are !—why that one is only a boy,” Jeltje said, 
pointing at Dick. “Father, he ought not to be shut 
up in prison.” 

“Perhaps we might get him bound apprentice 
somewhere, if he will give his word not to escape,” 
suggested the lieutenant, immediately interested in 
Dick. “Shall I speak to the Burgomaster.” 

“Oh, certainly you must speak. But the Burgo- 
master is so stupid! Don’t you want an appren- 
tice, father? He could mix your colours.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” cried Gerard Dou, fervently. 
* Understand, Jeltje, that there must be a limit to 
your tyranny.” 

“My tyranny, indeed! But then let us think of 
Some one who would take him.” 

“There is Claes Visscher at Amsterdam. He is 
for ever falling out with his apprentices, and one 
who could not understand all that was said to him 
might have a chance. Will that please you ?” 

“Tis better than a prison; and meanwhile we’ll 
have him at our house and I’ll teach the poor boy 
Dutch.” 


“ The less he knows of it the better,” said Dou, 
kK 
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drily. “But as you like. ’Tis no business of 
mine.” 

“Only you'll make Heer Visscher take him ?” 

“Ves. If he will not, Kesler shall engrave my 
last old woman. You perceive, Jeltje, I have not 
lived so long under your rule without learning the 
merits of certain systems of coercion. Now, 
Adriaen, go back to your duties, and come to us 
when you have disposed of your prisoners.” 

If Dick had known the pith of this conversation 
it would have pleased him very ill to have heard 
himself pitied as a boy and a useless prisoner. 
Moreover, the idea of apprenticeship had never 
crossed his mind. He was prepared for a prison 
and determined to face the hardships which might. 
await him there, with a courage which should do 
credit to his nation, and show these beggarly 
Dutchmen what an English sailor would endure. 
He rather hoped they would ill-treat him, and 
would not have minded a few stones thrown at 
them by the crowd. But the crowd showed no 
sign of even so much as thinking about stones, and 
‘Dick had to content himself with marching along 
with the others to the guard-room, where the night 
was spent, it must be owned, without much com- 
fort, except that a great stove kept out the sharp 
cold. Dick slept and dreamed of the old life at 
the Grange so hard that when he woke he found 
it difficult to bring his senses to where he was. 
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By noon they were marshalled by twos and 
threes into a panelled room, with long seats and 
many pictures round the wall, chiefly representing 
incidents of the great siege. Here they were 
questioned—through an interpreter—by the Burgo- 
master, and Dick, among the others, was asked 
whether he would give his word not to attempt to 
escape. | 

“That will I not,” he rapped out, so sturdily 
that the Burgomaster, without actually under- 
standing, frowned, and Zachary, giving the boy a 
nudge, said hastily to the interpreter, 

“Say yes,—that he promises.” Then to Dick, 
who was indignantly trying to shake off his heavy 
hand, “Are you mad? Have you a mind to pass 
the rest of your days in a Dutch prison ?” 

“T’ll never promise,” cried Dick, furiously red. 
“Tl show them my heels at the first opportunity.” 

Perhaps the interpreter had boys of his own, and 
discreetly closed his ears ; perhaps Adriaen had taken 
measures to carry out Jeltje’s wishes; at any raté 
he looked at Zachary for instructions, and receiving 
a nod, said something more, in consequence of which 
a clerk writing at a table drew up a short paper 
which being handed to Dick, who looked upon it 
as his committal to prison, a fierce little address 
was launched at him by the Burgomaster, of which 
he understood nothing, and then he was told to 
stand back while Zachary was questioned. The 
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room was long and the interpreter’s broken English 
seemed to him even less intelligible than the 
Burgomaster’s Dutch. So he waited anxiously 
until they were taken back to the room where they 
had passed the night to hear what was to be their’ 
fate. Zach did not speak very readily. 

“They'll send us to the same prison, won't 
they ?” asked Dick. 

“Prison? You'll not go to prison.” 

“Note 

“ Not when you've given your word not to try to 
escape.” 

~&T!” cried Dick. “Never! D’ye suppose Id 
do such a thing? That’s a lie, Zach, for you heard 
me say I’d never make such a promise.” 

“Was that it? Then my wits must have been 
confused, or something must have prevented a 
right understanding, for your promise was taken 
down, and your papers drawn up.” 

“T’ll go at once and make it clear,” cried the 
boy, darting a furious look at Zachary. 

“’'Tis too late,” said the other, with a twinkle in 
his eye. “Don’t you know, Master Dick, that the 
Dutch can change nothing of what is entered on 
their minute books. There they’ve got your 
promise, and you're bound by it, sure enough.” 

“Bound by a promise I never made?” 

“Tt got entered somehow,” said the sailor. “You 
can’t get rid of it.” 
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“Then it’s your fault,” said Dick bitterly, “and 
I'll never forgive you.” 

“This confounded lingo of theirs gets things 
mixed up somehow,” said Zach apologetically. 
“You say just the contrary of what you mean. ’Tis 
very awkward. Here you are not going to prison 
when you wanted to, and here am I packed off 
there, and not liking it a bit, I can tell you.” 

“Then you didn’t give your word ?” 

“They don’t seem to have understood that I did. 
’Tis a pity now we can’t change places, isn’t it.” 

Seticeaeshame, said Dick fiercely. “I “never 
would have believed, Zach, that you would have 
thought of sticking here quietly, or that I should 
have been forced to! Il say ’twas all a mistake, 
I'll make them take me to prison with you—” He 
started up, but the sailor caught his sleeve. 

“There’s not one of them can understand you, 
and they'll only think you're begging off. See 
here, Master Dick, ’tis better as ’tis. “Iwon’t be 
for long, for we shall thrash the beggars soundly, 
and make them glad enough to cry off, and then 
youll be sent to old England and get on board 
ship again, and that will be better than—rotting ina 
Dutch gaol,” he added in an almost inaudible voice. 

“Ts it so bad?” 

“Most gaols are bad. But,” said Zach, more 
cheerily, “they seem fond of whitewash in this 
country, perhaps they'll give us a pail or two.” 
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Dick’s mood had changed. He was fond of 
Pendarven, and the separation, from him began to 
look bitter. Then he was to be alone in a foreign 
country, where every sight and every sound was 
strange. Hehad picked up a few Dutch words on — 
board ship, but had made it a sort of point of honour 
to avoid knowing more than he could help, having 
a true British contempt for all foreign lingoes. 

The prisoners were marched off in sets of three 
or four. There was something chilling in the great 
bare room, with its stone floor and white walls, and 
the silence which had fallen on those who remained. 

“Where shall I go, do you suppose, Zach?” 
asked the boy at last, in a subdued tone. 

“T heard something about Amsterdam, and your 
—being ’prenticed.” 

Pendarven shot out the last words witha ‘double 
glance at Dick, who, indeed, leapt up when he 
heard them. 

RoPrenticed:! hae 

“Well,” said Zach, gruffly, “things might be 
worse. Did you expect to be asked to stay with 
the Burgomaster? Better make up your mind to 
what comes.” 

“But ’prenticed! To have to measure cloths?” 

“You wanted to go to gaol just now.” 

“Welland I would. That would be for my 
country.” 

“And this may be for your country, too,” said 
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Zach drily. “’Tis not your own choice, at any 
rate.” 

Poor Dick! His cheeks burned as if some 
terrible disgrace had fallen upon him. Hardships 
he could have endured, or thought he could, and 
felt himself much defrauded not to have them, but 
this was something of which he had not dreamed. 
Where now were all his fair dreams of following 
Blake and winning more glory for Somersetshire ? 
’Twas very well for Zach who was going gloriously 
and protestingly to prison, to talk about serving 
your country as a ’prentice, but Dick thought with 
dire heart-sinkings that no one would ever look upon | 
it in that light. Why, the lawyer's office at Bristol 
was more to his taste. Silks and stuffs! Was it 
possible he was to be condemned to anything so 
horrible! His fortitude gave way, and he buried his 
face in his hands. 

And meanwhile Zach watched him narrowly. 
He had been sincerely glad when the interpreter 
had let fall a word of what Dick’s fate was likely 
to be. The prisons throughout Europe at that 
date were places in which no boy should be, The 
sailor himself had a notion that his own duty to 
his country forbade his accepting terms which 
would make his own imprisonment easier, but for 
Dick he had no such scruples—if he had, he would 
have thrust them on one side. His heart went out 
to the boy. It was not likely that he would ever 
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see him again, or hear of him; he would have 
given much to know that he was kindly treated. 

The other prisoners came back, and by a 
reaction from the gloom of an hour past, they 
laughed and jested loudly. Two or three of the | 
men were in Pendarven’s position, the mate of 
the Bonadventure among them, the others had 
engaged not to attempt to escape, and though 
kept under supervision, would be employed in the 
town. Those who were to go to prison were 
marched off first, and Zach put his hand on Dick’s 
shoulder. 

“Keep a good heart, Master Dick,” he said 
cheerily. “You can write to your friends and get’ 
them to see about an exchange or something. Or 
there’s the king at the Hague, they say he’s good- 
natured enough when it costs him nothing.” 

“Oh, Zach, Zach,’ cried poor Dick, starting up, 
“let me come with you!” 

But he was roughly pushed on one side by the 
guard, already impatient, and when Zach and the 
other sailors had been marched out of the hall, 
Dick sank back upon the seat and felt himself 
alone in the wide world. 
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‘© To homely joys and loves and friendships 
Thy genial nature fondly clung ; 
And so the shadow on the dial 
Ran back and left thee always young.” 
WHITTIER. 


SiS HEN the boy at length lifted his head he 

| found the great room empty and the 
door shut. It gave him an immense 
feeling of desolation to find himself alone with his 
uncertain future, and now that Zach had gone he 
began to feel more and more that from first to last 
the sailor had been his steady friend. Thenthe sun 
striking in through the broad mullioned windows, 
carried his thoughts back to the Grange and 
Anthony. How the sunshine used to lie in those 
warm Somersetshire hollows! And how much 
there was in those days better than he had thought 
at the time! Then came remembrance of the scant 
information he had sent for Anthony and Cicely. 
Faithful little Cicely. He had only thought of 
himself, hoping that something glorious would fall 
to his share, and that then he might write and 
overwhelm Madam Repton by news of his climb 
to fame; that, and the consequent crushing of Deb 
had been much in his dreams. But now, where 
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were his dreams, where was his glory? What had 
he done to rise above his name—Scapegrace Dick ? 

Plenty of time had he for these reflections, for 
the hours passed, and he was still left alone, | 
except when a substantial meal was brought to 
him by a man who spoke loudly in Dutch, and 
looked angry that he was not understood. Dick 
assured himself that anything was better than 
his future fate of measuring tapes and stuffs, but 
he grew weary of his solitude, and there was a 
certain not unwelcome excitement when as the 
early dusk fell, he heard steps, the heavy lock 
_ clanked, and Lieutenant Schuyler and Heer Dou 
came in together. 

“Jeltje’s protegé has an over big room for his 
housing,” said Dou, smiling, “and a somewhat 
woe-begone aspect. I come out with the bats, for 
daylight hours are too precious to he lost, or I 
would have fetched him before.” 

“He'll be none the worse for his solitude,” 
answered Adriaen, and then they both stood before 
Dick, who had stumbled to his feet, and stood 
feeling uncomfortable and shy under the inspection 
of Dou’s keen eyes, and hating the thought that 
whilst they were talking about him, he knew 
nothing of what was said. Apparently the same 
idea was strong in the painter’s mind, for he said 
ruefully, 

“J suspect I have been a fool. How on earth 
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shall we ever get at him? Fall back upon the 
universal language of signs?” 

For Jeltje’s sake the young sailor would hear 
of no difficulties. 

“Hell learn quickly when he finds he must. 
Or, mijnheer, you might draw your signs for him.” 

“Excellent. A board and a bit of chalk may 
serve for a dictionary. You area man of resources, 
Adriaen, and with Jeltje of the same mind, I fore- 
see success. At any rate I shall soon insist upon 
Claes Visscher receiving him. He is not such a 
bad old fellow, though crusty. He will neither beat 
nor starve him. And if the boy has one artistic 
feeling in his soul—what an opportunity !” 

The young man shook his head dubiously. 

“We sailors don’t easily change our trade.” 

“He need not. Let him paint ships. ’Tis only 
another way of living in them,” said the great 
artist, looking so hard at Dick that the boy grew 
red with awkwardness. “Meanwhile, if I can teach 
him to keep those long limbs still, he shall sit to 
me, for I want a fresh type. And now,come home 
with us, you shall see my last work, and Jeltje shall 
give us some supper.” 

It was not difficult for Dick to understand that 
he was to follow, and he was sufficiently tired of his 
solitary imprisonment to be glad of a change, as 
well as curious to see where it would lead. More- 
over, there was that in the painter’s kindly- 
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humoured face which took his fancy, and had in it 
a promise, or so he thought, of something beyond 
tapes and threads. The fresh air, too, was sweet 
to a lad who was never happy save when his lungs 
were drinking it in with great gulps, and if he had © 
not been so determined to admire nothing because 
‘twas not England, he must have loved the peaceful 
picturesqueness of the scene. 

For by this time the city had recovered from the 
rough usage of the siege, and the careful trimness 
of the nation had been quick to remove all un- 
sightly blots. The lime and willow trees which 
bordered the canals were in full growth, the streets 
were wide, and the warm brick houses well built and 
harmonious in colouring. The university, which 
the great Prince of Orange had given to the town, 
in consideration of its valiant defence, had brought 
much life and movement, and the streets were just 
now full of merry students, besides being thronged 
with the ordinary traffic, and with skaters returning 
from their amusement. Heer Gerard Dou, who had 
only returned to Leyden for a few months, had so 
many acquaintances and admirers to greet him with 
warm friendliness, that it took him time to pass 
along the streets; and more than once he stopped 
of his own accord to point out to his companion 
some effect of light and shade, it might be an old 
woman in white cap and blue apron, sitting en- 
trenched behind a goodly colouring of vegetables, 
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or weighing out her goods on shining scales within 
the dark recesses of a shop, lighted by a solitary 
candle. And always there was something homely, 
simple, and kindly in such little peeps of interiors 
as appeared to take his fancy. 

_ Passing over so many bridges that their number 
fairly confused Dick, who had never in his life seen 
anything like these intersecting water-ways, they 
finally stopped before a brick house, pointed like 
its neighbours, and marked. out with quaint patterns 
in stone above the windows. Into this they turned, 
and Dick followed. 

As yet he had guessed nothing of the position or 
profession of the gentleman who had apparently 
taken possession of him, but the instant he entered 
the door he began to think that he must be in a 
painter’s house, for pictures hung thickly on the 
walls of the large hall,and curious and artistic objects 
were freely scattered in all directions. A beautiful 
wrought-iron lantern hung from the centre, and cast 
a mellow light around. 

The moment the door was closed there was a 
pattering of little feet, and three or four children, 
who appeared to have been listening and waiting, 
rushed into the hall, and flung themselves gaily 
upon Dou. They were hastily followed by the 
young lady, who had been with him the day before, 
a bright, fair-haired girl, with delicate features, and 
laughing eyes. She had run down almost as 
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hurriedly as the younger children, and apparently 
with the same intention of greeting him with a 
kiss, but when she saw Adriaen, she stopped short, 
and looked a little confused. 

“Here, my Jeltje,” said her father, stretching out 
his hand as far as the clinging of a funny little girl 
in a tight cap would allow, “all your behests have 
been obeyed, we have brought home your young 
barbarian, and look to you to make him understand 
that there is no immediate prospect of his being 
eaten for supper. Well, Clara, what do you think 
of him?” 

“Ts he an enemy, father?” 

“ He has been taken red-handed, fighting against 
the glorious Dutch republic. Ask Adriaen if ’twas 
not so?” 7 

‘OTwas so indeed. Do you think he looks like 
itera 

“TJ think he looks like anybody else,” said Clara, 
in a tone of deep disappointment. 

“Why, that is what enemies have a trick of 
doing!” said her father with a laugh. “Do you 
know, Clara, that on that very account we may all 
of us be the better for having a close look at them 
sometimes. ’Tis wonderful how it humanises us; 
But now, now, Jeltje, here is Adriaen crying out for 
his supper——-” 

“Not I, Heer Dou.” 

“And I am past crying. I am too weak for 
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want of it. Is your housekeeping able to bear the 
strain ?” 

“My housekeeping! That you should have the 
face to pretend that the difficulty lies in my house- 
keeping! Ah, father, father, well may you hide 
your face! If you have a conscience ’tis surely 
pricking you at this moment ?” 

“Nay, ’tis my appetite,’ murmured Dou from 
behind his hands. 

“I’m glad ’tis something, at any rate. Listen, 
Adriaen, and judge whether he is to blame or 
not : 

“TI protest. Adriaen is no fair judge. He is 
already prejudiced.” 

“T went to market this morning,’ continued 
Jeltje, unheeding, “and there I bought a fine capon, 
a dozen eggs, and a salad.” 

“"Twas an excellent choice,” put in Dou, softly. 

“The supper was off my mind, and I thought no 
more about it, until an hour or so ago, when I went 
out tospeak to Leentje about the roasting of the 
capon. Capon? What capon? It had vanished. 
Imagine my despair! Eggs? No eggs; no salad. 
Then I guessed. Leentje and I ran to the studio, 
There piled in a heap Z 

“A most effective heap.” 

“ there was our poor supper. He had been 
painting from it all the afternoon, and had had 
the audacity to write on a card in front of his 
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arrangement, ‘Forbidden to Touch!’ Now, Adriaen, 
what do you say ?” 

“That I am certain you have found a way out of 
the difficulty,” said the young man with an earnest 
look of admiration. 

“Of course, of course,” put in the painter. “What 
else are women good for? And I should like to 
know if there is anything for her to grumble at in 
the fact that she got together such an excellent 
supper that it is to be immortalized, instead of 
eaten up and forgotten? Now, Jeltje, I can tell 
you exactly what you did. You went out and 
bought a second capon, and it is waiting to be 
eaten, and we are waiting to eat. The course is 
clear.” ; 

Dick began to feel like a fool, not understanding 
a word of what had been said, but he found himself 
staring at Jeltje’s pretty face, and ’twas easy to 
realise something of the good understanding which 
existed between father and daughter—not to go 
farther. It was so long—or seemed so long—since 
the boy had seen anything of home life, or sur- 
roundings less rough than those on board the frigate, 
that it came to him as something strange and 
curious. When they went away, he remained dis- 
consolately in the hall, not knowing whether ’twas 
expected of him to follow, but presently two 
children came shyly back to beckon him, and he 
went gladly into a large room, hung round with 
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paintings, where Gerard Dou, his children and his 
guest, were already seated at a table, which Jeltje, 
in spite of her misfortunes, had managed to cover 
bountifully, and where even Dick could see that the 
blue china and old silver were of the finest. He 
sat at the lower end, and ate his supper with much 
satisfaction. 

Certainly, and in spite of his heroic scruples, he 
had to own that this was pleasanter than a prison, 
and, indeed, his treatment was so kindly that it 
required an effort to keep to his determined im- 
pressions. He had always hated the Dutch, 
because they were the only nation which contested 
the empire of the seas with the English. The 
English sailors were ready enough to fling names 
at their heads, and to call them sea-beggars, or 
whatever worse came ready to hand. The battles 
between the two nations had been furious, and as of 
late, success had belonged chiefly to the English 
side, ’twas especially bitter to feel oneself in the 
enemy's hands. But, if it had not been for. this, 
and though he would not allow it to himself, Dick 
had had hardships enough at sea not to quarrel 
with a little land experience. It had not been all 
glory, by any means. There had been rough 
_ usages, some sickness, and, on the whole, many 
hours in which he had longed for Anthony and 
thought more kindly of his stepmother. He still 
loved the sea, but his bright visions of becoming 
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a second Blake had faded into greyer and soberer 
colours. 

And so began an odd little life for Dick. Heer 
Dou had meant to write at once to Visscher, but 
it was no new thing for him to put off from day ' 
to day, and delay came to pass in this manner. 
And then Visscher declined to recognise the ad- 
vantages which Dou put before him, and vowed 
that the impulsiveness of the painter would be his 
ruin. He did not altogether refuse to receive the 
boy, but lingered over the transaction, so that Dick 
stayed on at Leyden, gradually feeling himself to 
be one of the household, and falling, with some 
stiffness, into unaccustomed ways. 

Gerard Dou whose home and birthplace Leyden 
was, had for the last two years been absent from it, 
and had only returned for a short time and from 
love of the city. His work was so extraordinarily 
minute and finished as to have injured his eyesight 
while he was yet a young man, and obliged him to 
wear very strong glasses. Though he talked of em- 
ploying Dick in his studio, the boy very soon 
understood that no one but Jeltje was admitted 
there without a host of precautions, lest they should 
set some grains of dust flying—dust, which in that 
land of spotless cleanliness, it was difficult to find— 
and injure his delicate work. By way of prevention 
a miniature canal ran round the skirting of the 
studio. In fact the painter, so genial, sociable, and 
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large-hearted outside his studio, inside it was pos- 
sessed with fidgets at which Jeltje mocked loudly. 
All the same, she was devoted to her father, and 
humoured his fancies while she laughed at them. 

The artists, of whom Holland was justly proud, 
made a very kindly brotherhood among themselves 
and at each other’s houses. The nation had just 
thrown off the last vestige of Spanish rule, and now 
formed a compact state. Learning and art had 
leapt into places of prominence. Their flect had 
gained an immense reputation, and their commerce 
had spread successfully. Amsterdam, it is true, 
was suffering a great trade depression, but the other 
towns were prosperous, and a mania for tulips had 
been sufficient to raise Haarlem from the misery to 
which its terrible siege had reduced it, and to turn 
it into a thriving city. There lived Van Ostade, 
Pieter de Hooghe, and Philip Wouverman, and it 
was near enough to Leyden for the artists con- 
stantly to meet and exchange hospitality. After 
a day’s laborious work, upon perhaps no more than 
a quarter of an inch of canvas, Gerard Dou delighted 
to receive his friends at home, or to take his 
daughter to the houses of the others, and as music 
generally formed part of the entertainment it 
became a part of Dick’s duty to carry the painter’s 
violin to and from these early meetings, where the 
ladies played the spinet, and took their share in the 
part-singing. He would have grumbled at his 
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position in the household but that in spite of him- 
self and his sturdy prejudices, he found himself 
liking his master and his daughter better and 
better every day. Necessity, too, obliged him to 
exert himself to gather up what he could of the 
language, and by the time he had been a few 
weeks at Leyden he could understand, and make 
himself understood, to a fair extent. 

Jeltje was chief instructor, whether from the fact 
that he had been somehow connected with Adriaen, 
it is impossible to say. Certainly the halting con- 
versations carried on between the two had much 
to do with the incidents of the action—which Dick 
found exceedingly unpleasant—and of the voyage 
home. Adriaen was now at sea again, and Jeltje 
was very well acquainted with the movements of 
the Dutch fleet, and could give Dick plenty of 
information. The two fell out very widely on the 
subject, each being a hot partisan. 

As soon as he could do so, the boy confided to 
Jeltje that he was of good birth, and had only 
served as a common sailor because he had run 
away to sea. She carried the news to her father 
then at work in his studio upon a painting of a 
silver ewer marvellously elaborated. The studio 
was a large room, with a spiral staircase leading to 
the artist’s sleeping room; it had hangings of rich 
brocades, pictures stood about on easels, and two 
globes pointed to another taste of the painter. He 
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himself was wearing a velvet coat with gold buttons, 
and a broad velvet cap and feather was stuck on 
one side of his head with its long curls. As Jeltje 
came in he turned quickly upon her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, child, shut the door, or the 
dust will be my ruin. There, that’s well. Now 
come and tell me if you are satisfied.” 

“Father, tis beautiful! There's no one like 
you!” 

“Not in your eyes. But that’s a compliment 
for which I shall have to pay, I foresee. Well, 
what is it? New furs, or a satin gown, in which 
Metsu can paint you—lI’ve long had my eyes on 
such a picture.” 

“T am tired of being painted,” said Jeltje pouting. 
‘Tis such a lengthy business.” 

“Poor child! Yet’tis something to make a spot 
of light for the world to feast its eyes upon long 
years after we have been swept out of its circle, and 
that picture of Frans van Mieris will hold its own 
with any. Well, what’s in your mind?” 

“The English boy—— ” 

Gerard Dou made a face of dismay. 

“Has he broken aught else? Or frightened 
your pet dog into fits? ’Tis a clumsy lad, this 
protegé of Adriaen’s and thine, but because he 
is a sailor, nothing must be said against him. 
Well ?” 

“ He is of gentle birth, and ran away to sca.” 
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“ And now has come to carry the fiddle and run 
errands for a glazier’s son. What a world it is! 
But, hark ye, Jeltje, and you may fill the flagon 
with beer while you listen, Claes Visscher will care 
little for his birth, and if he is a sensible lad, ’twere 
well he should forget it. Read him a dose of Jacob 
Cat’s maxims, and teach him philosophy with the 
Dutch language. Neither are too easy of digestion, 
but useful, he will find them both useful.” 

“T wish we could keep the poor lad here. ’Tis 
hard for him to go again among strangers.” 

“Tis better than the prison. You need not 
waste too much sympathy, however, Jeltje, for I 
will confide in thine ear that peace is not far off. 
We have not ships enough to go on with the war.” 

“Oh, father! Then Adriaen i | 

“Ah, Adriaen! It all turns upon Adriaen, doth 
it not?” he said with a smile, as he pinched her 
cheek, “there, go, and leave me to my ewer, 
which it is certain Van Spiring will be coveting. 
Go, and don’t turn the head of your English boy, 
who were perhaps better at Visscher’s, the old 
curmudgeon!” 

Possibly Dou wrote to Visscher, at any rate it 
was not long after this that Dick heard he was to go 
to Amsterdam, and leave the cheery kindly little 
household in which his life had been set for nearly 
three months. He was heartily sorry. He had been 
treated with true kindness, and the insight he had 
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had into the rich artist life, which, at this period, 
filled the Netherlands, must have interested any one 
who was not absolutely a dunce. ’Twas all so new 
and strange to Dick, and ’twas so hard for him to 
realise new impressions, that he did not draw the 
good from it another might have done, but even he 
was conscious of the charm, and loth to go out of 
its reach. He gazed in wonder at the exquisite 
minuteness of Dou’s work, with its marvellous 
qualities of light and shade, he even found himself 
attempting, by the help of a pencil which had been 
Anthony’s, and a piece of paper which one of the 
children bestowed upon him, to copy a painting of 
an old woman behind some vegetables, which hung 
in the hall. ’Twas a hopeless smudge, or so it 
seemed to him, and yet a dear delight. 

To write to Anthony had been his first thought, 
but writing was no such easy matter, as he began 
to find. With the two nations at war with each 
other,communication was slack and messengers were 
few, And then Dick was haunted with the con- 
viction that he was a failure. Had he got on ashe 
had dreamed, and come home with promotion and 
prize money, ’twould have cost him nothing to have 
told the news; but here ’twas very different, here— 
far from an advance in fortune, he had fallen to 
what Madam Repton would certainly consider its 
lowest ebb, and he felt as if until things changed 
with him, as change they might, he would not 
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sive her the triumph which her prophecies had 
gained. He burned to be more than Scapegrace 
Dick when he wrote to them at home. 

In another matter he had tried to do his best. He 
had made several attempts to see Zach Pendarven 
in prison, but had failed. Prisoners were harshly 
treated, and Pendarven more than most. Dick had 
no money with which to gain entrance, and too 
much boyish reserve to permit him to make an 
appeal to Heer Dou to help him. But when he 
found he was to go to Amsterdam, he contrived 
to get word of where he was going, as near as he 
might, sent into the prison, the servant Leentje 
having a young brother employed there, and he 
managed, not without difficulty, to have a word 
with the prisoner, 

And the message he brought back was a strange 
one to the boy’s thinking, for Zach bade Dick keep 
up his heart, and be surprised at nothing, 


Wie tel heeNs 


*¢The merchant ships lay idly there, in hard clear lines on high 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their network on the sky. 
And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped and grave 

and cold.” WHITTIER. 
Cae IIERE were a good many formalities to be 
hee we gone through before Dick could leave 
= Leyden. He had to be taken to the 

Stadshuis, be compared with the last entry in 

the books, have an additional growth of half-an- 

inch added to his description, and be furnished 
with papers setting forth what he might and 
might not do. There Heer Dou, grumbling 
not a little at the waste of a morning’s work, was 
obliged also to attend, and to sign certain engage- 
ments in a large folio, to which, having some 
minutes towait, he added an exquisite little pen-and- 
ink sketch of a pompous red-faced official, to the 
intense delight of the grinning clerk. And then 
the Burgomaster delivered a harangue to Dick, of 
which he understood nothing, but stared respectfully 
at his gold chain and rich furs, which, perhaps, did 
as well; and this being over, he was sent back to 
the painter’s, and heard from Jeltje that he was to 
leave for Amsterdam next day, under the charge 
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of one of Claes Visscher’s engravers, who had come 
over to speak to Dou about a picture of his which 
they had in hand. 

The children and Jeltje were all sorry to lose 
Dick. As he had found himself more at home, and ' 
his shy dismay at his position had worn off, he had 
taken root in the family. More especially he was 
the slave of little Clara, the most delicate of the 
children. Something in her reminded him of 
Charlie, and he was always ready to carry her on 
his back, to help her to skate, or to rig beautiful 
and wonderful boats, actual boats, which might be 
taken to pieces as completely as you might undress 
a doll, ready to sail in the canals as soon as warmer 
weather set in. Clara was loud in lamentations. 
She had wanted him to be there to see their storks 
come back to their great nest on the top of a pole, 
which Dick, at first sight, had believed to have to 
do with pigeons. Spring had just touched the air, 
but it was too early for the storks, and, perhaps on 
the whole, ’twas as well he and they were not there 
together, since ’twould have been next to impossible 
for Scapegrace Dick to have resisted climbing the 
pole, and possessing himself of a stork’s egg, and 
no one can tell what might not then have 
happened. 

Jeltje, like a true housemother, had seen to the 
boy’s clothes, and something he had learnt in their 
house of the charm of exquisite cleanliness, such 
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cleanliness as still no other country can show, 
though in some degree it flourished in England, 
after William and Mary took it over from Dutch 
shores. 

The engraver was closeted long with Gerard Dou; 
then he came out, and Dick with his bundle set off 
with him, and Jeltje and the children and their 
little black dog stood on the top of the steps and 
watched them go. 

The greater part of the journey was made by 
canal. The country was still bare and wintry, but 
there were red buds on the trees, and promise of 
green outbreak, and tilling of the land, and the 
stir which shows that real winter is at an end, and 
everywhere the quaintly painted windmills at work, 
and an air of well-to-do prosperity. When he was 
not eating, the engraver was chiefly engaged in 
studying an array of figures on slips of paper, and 
took little notice of Dick, till they landed at the 
quay of Amsterdam, when he made signs to him 
to follow, and led the way through streets which 
bordered canals, and under tall, narrow, pointed 
houses and across bridges, and past thickly clustered 
barges, and into a great square, and between tightly 
stockinged men, with broad hats and ruffs, and sober 
coats, and women with close caps and deep collars, 
and here and there a lady in her fine furs, or a 
syndic passing to the town hall. It was a larger 
city than Leyden, but scarce gave the same im- 
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pression of cheerful gaiety. Amsterdam was going 
through a time of commercial depression, and was 
feeling the effect of the English war on her trade 
with her colonies, The seas were a more dangerous 
highway than they had been before; English 
privateers were scattering themselves far and wide, 
and England had already entered on a formidable 
rivalry for empire beyond the seas. Still the 
Dutch were immensely elated by Tromp’s last 
Victory, and expecting more news of the same 
kind. 

Dick’s guide turned out of the square into the 
Kalverstraat, a narrow street of well-to-do houses, 
many of them bearing on their frontage some 
curious signs, which corresponded with the name 
or occupation of the owner, Nothing there was so 
delightfully quaint and interesting to Dick’s eyes 
as the apothecary’s board which had first taken 
his fancy in Plymouth, but all were significant, and 
when they arrived at one representing a green 
figure, with a very long fishing rod, engaged in 
landing an exceedingly fine fish, Dick had no 
need of his companion’s “Here!” to tell him that 
they had reached Claes Visscher’s house, and his 
new home. 

The shop, if so it could be called, was deep, 
rather dark, and hung closely round with en- 
cravings. Two or three customers were examining 
the pictures, and talking to one of them, was the 
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most curious looking little old man in a black 
velvet cap, whom Dick had ever seen. His eyes 
gleamed like bright coals, under hugely projecting 
bushy eyebrows, his nose was long, his mouth 
strongly shaped, and his skin the colour of parch- 
ment. Dick’s guide lifted his hat to him, and Dick 
removed his own cap, for he instinctively felt that 
this was Heer Visscher. He realised that he was 
being glared at in the intervals of his new master’s 
attention to his customer, and the moment the 
gentleman had finished some rather minute direc~ 
tions, and so gone out of the shop, the little man 
came up to where they stood. 

“There is not a fool now-a-days but thinks he 
can talk of art,” he said fiercely. “Did you hear 
what that biggest fool of all was saying, Hein?” 

“No, mijnheer,” said Hein, respectfully. 

“He had the unprincipled audacity—the auda- 
city, to find fault with the composition of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn’s last portrait—the one 1 am now 
engraving. Can you conceive such presumption ?” 

“T thought—” stammered Hein. 

“Well, what did you think, pray? That you 
had heard me say the same thing ?” 

“That was in my mind, mijnheer.” 

Old Visscher darted at him a look of intense 
contempt. | 

“And so you suppose that, because I, who have 
the knowledge and the right, permit myself to 
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criticise the work of one of the greatest artists of 
this or all time, any fool may set his tongue to a 
senseless wagging? Well, ’tis hopeless, ’tis hope- 
less! What said Mijnheer Gerard Dou? And 
what has he been painting ?” 

“Miracles,” said the other, enthusiastically. 
“Never was anything to compare with the marvel- 
lous finish of his pictures.” 

“Umph,” grunted the old man, with another 
withering look. “Was there never a painter by 
the name of Mabuse? Nor Van Eyck? Nor Hans 
Memling ?” 

“T care not,” said Hein, more sturdily. “There 
is a peacock’s feather not one of them could have 
surpassed. I wish you had seen it.” 

“Oh, I can imagine it,” said Visscher, drily. 
“By the help of a real one, such a thing can be 
evolved from one’s imagination, without putting 
too severe a strain upon the thing, which Heaven 
knows to be weak enough in most men! If it 
were the School of Anatomy, now, the effort might 
cost more. Well, go on, Hein. Gerard Dou is a 
good artist, if not the best, and I am ready to do 
my utmost for the peacock’s feather, which I 
presume is what you bring me by way of an offer ?” 
The next moment he had fastened his keen eyes 
on Dick. “In Heaven’s name, is this the boy 
Dou has saddled upon me ?” 

PAs emijpheer) 
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“Misery! And what am I to do with him? 
A young barbarian turned in among my treasures! 
A cub, an overgrown puppy! Here boy, do you 
understand Dutch?” 

“A little, sir,” said Dick, gruffly, for though he 
had fortunately not taken in the sense of these 
opprobrious names, Visscher’s manner was suffi- 
ciently disapproving to point in an uncompli- 
mentary direction. 

“ All the worse,” said the old man, “since we 
shall never know how much he does or does not 
understand. A fine time I foresee, owing to my 
foolish weakness. Here, Betje, Betje,” he continued, 
pushing open the door which led into the passage. 

“What now?” said a voice in the distance, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of an elderly woman in 
a close, somewhat high cap, and dark dress. 

“Leave scolding the maids, and see here what 
Heer Dou has sent for thy torment.” 

“ And who told Heer Dou to send him ?” 

“T did but say I wanted an apprentice,” muttered 
Visscher, more meekly. 

“Then you need blame nobody for doing their 
best to please you. But’tis always the same.” 

“Well, Betje, well, since he is here one must 
make the best of him, and he looks strong enough. 
Marten was always ailing.” 

-“ Looks are skin deep,” said the uncompromising 
Betje, “and see the mud on his boots!” 
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“You might have warned him of that,” the old 
man said hastily aside to Hein. “ Now we shall 
have no peace.” 

Indeed, it was evident that the housekeeper 
would proceed to vigorous measures, and Dick got 
scarlet to perceive the eyes of all fastened upon his 
shoes, and to find that he was expected to pull off 
the offenders in view of everyone. Deb would 
never have ventured on such extremity! There 
was no use in pretending to misunderstand. Off 
came the shoes, and with them tucked under his 
arm, he had to follow Mistress Betje to a small 
though beautifully clean room, which looked out 
on a cheerful court, both room and court being 
paved with red brick. Of this, however, he could 
see but little, since ’twas growing dusk, and the 
housekeeper left him a candle with sharp injunc-~ 
tions not to let the grease fall, nor yet set the 
house on fire. 

Supper was presently ready. Dick sat at the 
end of the master’s table, and there was no stint of 
food. When it was ended Visscher read a chapter 
from the New Testament out of a great picture 
Bible, and then Dick was ordered off to bed with 
as many injunctions as before. 

Rebellion was already in his heart. -At Dou’s 
house there had been young life, and a kindly 
cheerful atmosphere; here it seemed to him that 
all was sour and old and fault-finding. To bea 
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prisoner under such conditions as these appeared 
terrible. To be treated asa baby! Made to take 
off his shoes because they were marked with a 
speck or two of mud! Warned not to set the 
house on fire! He climbed into his box-bed in 
the wall, of which he had already had experience 
at Leyden, but which he held to be a contemptible 
exchange for an open English bed, dropped to 
sleep as soon as his head touched the snowy pillow, 
and was scolded and shaken into his senses in the 
morning by Betje. 

Certainly he underwent a good deal of shaking 
and scolding, Betje being of the number of those 
who hold that nothing can be accomplished in 
the world without these agents. She was a terror 
to her maids, round, rosy-cheeked girls from the 
country, who would no more have dared to leave a 
square inch unscrubbed or undusted than they 
would have dared to answer Betje in their own 
defence when she accused them of doing so. They 
looked with friendly eyes at Dick, who was in 
worse plight than themselves, as they could 
indulge in gossip and laughter together, while he 
was altogether solitary. Sometimes, when the 
housekeeper was at market, and Dick supposed to 
be busied in the shop, he would hear the merry 
voices break into liberty, and wish he were near 
them. Hesoon made out their names to be Maria 
and Katje. Maria was the rosiest, Katje had a 
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profusion of fair hair, and he liked Katje the best 
because she was the most often in disgrace. 

One day, while the chatter was at its height, 
he saw Mistress Betje, basket on arm, advancing 
along the busy Kalverstraat, and trusting that ' 
Heer Visscher was absorbed in contemplation of a 
fine proof, Dick bolted into the kitchen, signalled 
the arrival, and was just back as Betje turned in at 
the door. She looked keenly at him, and Dick, as 
ever when he was guilty, became as red as a 
turkey-cock. 

“A fine idle morning you have had, no doubt,” 
she said, significantly. “But then Heer Visscher 
can afford to keep sluggards.” 

“The boy has not done so badly,’ 
master, with impatience. 

“T should like to know what he has to show for 
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said her 


his work.” 

“Well, ask him, in Heaven’s name!” 

“T’ve done nothing, mijnheer,’ said Dick, boldly. 
“There was nothing to do. Can't you send me 
out?” 

Necessity: had done this for him, it had made 
him able to express himself in Dutch, though he 
had learnt it almost against his will and under 
protest. He expected now an outbreak. But 
Betje, who loved nothing so well in the world as 
confounding her master, and who was the only 
person who ever arrived at the result, was too 
triumphant to scold. } 
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“I could have sworn it,” she said calmly. “I 
should like to see my girls waste their mornings in 
the fashion you, mijnheer, permit to your appren- 
tices. But then I am not a learned man.” 

With this last shot she marched through the 
door towards the kitchen, where all now was 
silence. The engraver turned angrily on Dick, 

“Go and find something,” he said. “There is 
that portfolio of etchings—but no, ten to one you 
would tear the most precious, and dog-ear another. 
And if I send you into the room where the men are 
at work, ‘twill be the aquafortis all over the place. 
I would that Heer Dou had been at the bottom of 
the sea before he saddled me with a fresh torment! 
Here, take this roll and go with it to the Joden- 
breedstraat.” 

Dick went gladly. He had scarcely been out of 
the house, and pined for air and exercise. Where 
the Jodenbreedstraat was he knew not the least in 
the world, but this did not trouble him, and he 
snatched up his cap and departed in high spirits, 

He had not, however, gone far, before he became 
aware of a sort of stir in the air. Men pushed past 
him with anxious faces, apparently hurrying to 
some central place, or stood in little knots talking 
excitedly. Once or twice, when he asked his way, 
stumbling over his imperfect sentences, the man he 
asked looked angrily at him, and he had the im- 
pression that he provoked some sort of ill-will. All 
. M 2 
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the side-walks were crowded, and even as Dick got 
on towards the suburb of St. Antonie, where lived 
a large sprinkling of Jews, there was little or no 
abatement of the excitement. Evidently, some- 
thing had happened, and that something appeared 
to cause much dissatisfaction, but what it was, it 
was impossible for Dick to guess, and he set 
himself sturdily to find the house where he was to 
leave his roll. He came to it at last, very near the 
corner of the street, a house not different from 
those about it, cheerful, with no pretensions to age 
in its bricks and freestone, but the house, though 
Dick did not know it, of the greatest painter of the 
age, Rembrandt van Rijn, the miller of Leyden’s 
son, 

What it was like we know, and even Dick, when 
he was admitted into the hall, and told to wait 
there, was obliged to admit that it was more richly 
furnished than the Grange, or Cicely’s home, or 
any of the squire’s places round about Taunton. 

Rembrandt, like his friend the Burgomaster Six, 
had the expensive tastes of a collector. Spanish 
chairs were the fashion, and several of these were 
ranged round the walls, while above them hung a 
beautiful set of paintings. That which Dick found 
the most interesting of all was a lion hunt. He 
was standing before it and staring with all his eyes 
when a boy two or three years younger than 
himself came into the hall, unheard, and stood 
behind him, in his turn staring at him. 
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There was something strange about the boy, and 
the expression of his face. It was weighted with a 
sort of gloom, and was far older than his years. 
His straight hair fell heavily upon his forehead, 
and he stood looking at Dick, not with the careless 
glance of one boy at another, but with a kind of 
intensity, resting an elbow on the palm of one 
hand, and his chin on the other. He remained in 
this position without stirring until Dick, perhaps 
conscious of inspection, looked uneasily round. 
Seeing who was there, he made shift to say “ Good 
morning,’ in Dutch. The boy took no notice of 
this greeting, but after a few minutes’ continued 
silence, and without changing his attitude, en- 
quired :— 

“Do you like painting ?” 

“JT like ¢had,” said Dick heartily, pointing to the 
lion picture. 

“Why ?” 

“They look as if one was there,” said Dick, 
stumbling over his criticism. 

Silence, and still inspection, then :— 

“What is your name?” 

Dick,”’ 

‘Mine is Titus, Titus van Rijn,” said this strange 
boy with a sigh. “He is my father,” he added, 
pointing to the picture. Dick understood and 
nodded. “He is the greatest painter living,’ he 
went on, but it was said merely as if he were 
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stating a fact, and without a spark of enthusiasm. 
Then the boy transferred his gaze to the picture, 
and presently made another remark. “I wish I 
liked it as you do. You are not a Dutch boy?” 

“No, English,” said Dick proudly. 

“Tow did you come here? Are you a prisoner?” 

BAVeS. 

“And living with Claes Visscher. You had 
better take care how you go home,” 

Why ?-” 

“Because the people are very angry with your 
nation. Don’t you know that Admiral Tromp and 
your fleet have been fighting again, and Tromp has 
had to draw off?” 

“Splendid!” cried Dick, with kindling’ eyes, 
frO1on, please,|” 

“T think you had certainly better take care how 
you go back,” said Titus, regarding him gravely. 
“Tt was no fault of Father Tromp’s; you had 
bigger ships, and he is coming as fast as he can to 
Amsterdam to say they must give him more. You 
see all those old councillors are very stupid. They 
expect him to protect our trade, and they will not 
provide ships.” 

“JT don’t care,” cried the unreasoning Dick. 
“Get as many as you like, we'll fight you!” 

“T suppose you will,” Titus answered reflectively. 
“ My father says your nation knows nothing about 
art, but that it has the true commercial spirit.” 
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Dick stared, not understanding. There was 
something so extraordinarily old-fashioned about 
this strange boy, he was so grave, so meditative, so 
unlike any boy he had ever seen before, that he 
was fairly puzzled. Of Rembrandt himself he 
had never heard, and only supposed one painter to 
be a little better, or a little worse than another. 
Nor, had he been an older man himself, was it 
likely that he could have understood the nature of 
this strange son of Rembrandt, inheriting an in- 
dividuality of character which prevented the power- 
ful effect of early associations exercising their 
usual influence. Had it not been for this, Titus 
must have been swept away by his father’s intense 
desire to see him a painter; a painter he would 
have been, though in all probability never rising to 
any height of originality, and gaining no more 
than a pale reflection of his father’s greatness. 

As it was, the boy’s nature had never been con- 
quered by the other dominant will. The bent of 
his mind was in an opposite direction, and his whole 
life was saddened by the conflict. A strong affection 
existed between him and his father, which was in- 
creased by the death of the mother they both 
adored, this affection made it more hard. Titus 
would have given all that he had to give to have 
possessed the artistic inspiration, yet was always in 
revolt against it. Not the father’s temperament, 
but that of an earlier ancestor had come to him, 
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he was a merchant, a trader by nature. A few 
picture efforts of his yet exist, they show talent, 
but are altogether without the divine fire of art. 

As yet, however, his father had not given up 
hope. 

The boy held aloof from companions. Some- 
thing, however, attracted him towards Dick. It 
may have been an unconscious interest in the 
nation which was rising into successful competition 
with the Netherlands for an empire beyond the 
seas. It may have been a certain compassion for 
the English boy’s position. Titus was unlike other 
boys. Dick’s triumphant patriotism did not 
affront him, he was able already to weigh the 
causes of victory and defeat, and to look calmly at 
the result, instead of being ready to knock down 
all who were opposed to him. 

Presently an old woman in a green short-waisted 
gown, and a close high-crowned cap, came bustling 
into the hall with a letter, which she delivered to 
Dick with a great number of injunctions of which 
he understood nothing. 

“Give it to me, Lijsbeth,” said Titus, quietly. 
“IT am going back with this English boy.” 

“English!” cried Lijsbeth, holding up _ her 
hands. “Poor soul, is he a prisoner ?” 

She was full of compassion, wanting to know 
who mended his clothes, and ready to do it herself 
if it were needed, and she was also pleased that 
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Titus, whose nurse she had been, should care for 
the companionship of a boy comparatively near his 
own age. She bustled off and brought back a 
packet of sweet cakes, which she stuffed into one 
of Dick’s pockets, and when she heard he had no 
mother, the kind soul was away and back again 
with oranges which went into another; Titus 
meanwhile, looking on, not contemptuously, but 
from a philosophic distance, as at a world which 
had nothing personally to do with him. “There 
now,” said the old woman, opening the door, and 
standing on the top step, “ now, boys, run.” 

Titus could run, as Dick found somewhat to his 
amazement, for as yet he did not know what to 
make of his new friend. The crowd was as thick 
as ever, and as excited. Dick burnt with impa- 
tience to know what had happened, and whether 
his hero had been in command; he got Titus to 
ask some questions of an old man in a red cap, 
who was holding forth at the edge of a canal, to 
the families in the trekschuyts below. But news 
takes its colouring from the matter through which 
it filters, and here were no tidings of Blake, but 
much triumphing about Father Tromp, who indeed 
had fought with splendid gallantry. 

“But our Blake beat him!” cried Dick, all in a 
glow. 

“And he may beat Blake next time,” asserted 
Titus calmly. “Why does it make you so hot? 
I wish I cared so for things.” 
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Dick stared again. He could not understand 
this new companion, he never did understand 
him. But he was quite certain there was no 
nation like the English, and no commander like 
Blake, and if he had been told a hundred times , 
over, that in this very last battle his hero had 
committed a great error in his tactics, and owed 
his success more to hard knocks than to the 
disposition of his force, he would never have be- 
lieved that this should be put to any other side 
than that of praise. It would have cost him 
more had he known how severely Blake had been 
wounded in the action, and that he was lying, 
tossed with pain, on shore in England. 

For some unknown reason, Titus van Rijn was 
evidently attracted towards Dick. He took him 
back by a pleasanter way, showed him the weigh- 
ing house, at which Titus himself gazed long and 
thoughtfully, and. some of the chief buildings. 
Dick found he could make himself fairly under- 
stood, and his cormpanion did not laugh at his 
mistakes—indeed he laughed at little. When they 
reached the Kalverstraat, and the house with the 
sign of the green fisherman, he gave Dick his father’s 
letter, and told him to come again and see him. 

“That's all very well,” thought Dick, ruefully, 
“but how am I to do it? Never mind. We've 
won a victory, and that’s enough good news for 
to-day. I hope old Zach knows it in prison.” 
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This led to an unfortunate train of thought. He 
began to reflect whether he could contrive no sign 
of triumph, pondered over it through dinner time, 
came upon an unlucky piece of red chalk, and 
made up his mind to his own extreme delight. 
Katje and Maria, who watched him with great in- 
terest, could not imagine what had brightened him 
so wonderfully. They would have marvelled more 
if they had seen him in his own little room, on his 
knees by a chair, busily engaged in chalking a red 
cross on a handkerchief. He made a very good 
imitation of the English flag, and stowed it away 
carefully until it became dark. Then he waited 
anxiously to know whether, as often happened, 
Betje would go out to have a gossip with some of 
her friends. On this evening this was exactly 
what she did. The city was in a turmoil, the 
Orange and the De Witt parties were as usual fall- 
ing foul of each other, and the reports of the heavy 
Dutch losses varied every hour. Betje went even 
earlier than usual, and once she was out of the 
house, Dick had no fears as to his master, who 
was absorbed in his work, and thought it of far 
more importance than the movements of the 
fleets. 

Dick had a daring plan in his scapegrace head. 
On the second storey of the house there was a long 
passage ending in a low window which opened 
directly above the green fisherman. Over the 
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window was a small spiked projection, and on this 
projection Dick designed to mount his flag, so that 
it should wave in triumph for an English victory 
from the very walls of an enemy’s house. The idea 
was delightful, and he cared little enough for any 
consequences which might befall him. There was 
an exhilaration of danger, too, about the doing, 
since even for a boatswain’s boy the difficulty of 
reaching the spike to which he meant to fasten the 
flag, was considerable, particularly when it had to 
be done in the dark, and Dick’s enjoyment of his 
adventure became all the greater when he found 
himself outside the window, holding on by his eye- 
lashes, and engaged in fixing his flag so firmly that 
it should resist all possible gusts of wind. It took 
him some time, but it was very satisfactorily 
accomplished at last, and he got safely down from 
his elevation, shut the window softly, and ran off 
to his bed, hugging himself with the thought of 
what he had done, and of the unconscious Dutch 
household sleeping heavily, all unknowing what 
enemy’s flag was flying above the peaceable green 
fisherman. 
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* Regardless of grammar they all cried, * That’s him !’” 

eee HEN he got up in the morning, Dick felt 
fYmH 6as if the air were so heavy with fate that 
it was a little disappointing to find the 
household going on as usual. No one looked dis- 
turbed, or even mysterious. Was it possible that 
the flag had been blown away in the night? It 
was a dreadful doubt, but he rejected it promptly. 
He had tied his best knot, and no winds—Dick 
was a little disposed to say no Dutch winds— 
could possibly have swept it away. With all his 
longing, he longed to run out and see for himself, 
but the housekeeper’s sharp eye was upon him, and 
he had to sweep out the shop and his own room, 
Then Heer Visscher read a long chapter, during 
which Dick fidgeted a great deal, and after the 
chapter came the breakfast, a substantial meal with 
plenty of cheese and meat and beer. Then, as it 
happened, the old engraver required him to search 
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for a book ; Dick’s impatience made him very slow _ 
in finding it, and not an opportunity offered for 
getting outside the street door. 

But presently unusual sounds began to make 
themselves heard. Claes Visscher himself was too 
much absorbed in inveighing against some artist’s 
stupidity to be at once aware of a gathering 
murmur and tramp of feet outside his shop, but 
Dick, on the look out, listened with intense eager- 
ness and delight, and Betje, upstairs, running to a 
window and opening it, was confounded to be 
greeted with an angry roar, to see everyone look- 
ing upwards at the house she was in, and presently 
_ to find a shower of missiles hurled either at her or 
at some point over her head. When in great wrath 
she screamed down to know what it meant, the 
voices came up so loudly and angrily as to be 
quite indistinguishable. More threatening gestures 
were used, more things were thrown, Maria and 
Katje began to shriek over her shoulder, and the 
undaunted but bewildered Betje had to retire when 
a large carrot struck full on her chest. 

Meanwhile the noise had become so loud as to 
penetrate even to the ears of Claes Visscher, and 
when he found that the hubbub was just outside 
his own shop, his anger became excessive. He 
told Dick to go and see what all those idiots were 
about, and Dick, with great delight, ran out of the 
street door, 
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But it was a more serious matter than he had 
supposed. His prank had been played at a 
moment when the people of Amsterdam were very 
sore at hearing of their losses, and before they 
were altogether aware of the fact that Tromp, 
though he had suffered so severely, had held his 
sround with stubborn courage. News then travelled 
slowly. When Dick came out among them, the 
cry went up that here was Visscher’s English ap- 
prentice, and it was immediately guessed that he 
was the author of the insult. Hootings and cries 
were promptly turned upon him, and the crowd 
closed round with angry threats which soon grew 
into violence. His coat was torn off, he was 
bespattered with mud, seized by those men who 
were nearest and roughly dragged along amid yells 
of “Bring the English dog to the Burgomaster,” 
“Fling him into the canal.” Old Visscher, under- 
standing nothing of the causes of this excitement, 
stood in his doorway, gesticulating, but helpless. 
Dick set his teeth, determined whatever happened 
not to give his persecutors the satisfaction of 
wringing a cry from him, but, buffeted and half 
blinded, he felt as if his last hour had come, and 
his thoughts flew back to Anthony and Cicely. 
They would never know what had been his end. 
A push more violent than the others sent him off 
his feet, and things looked very ugly for him, when 
a big man forced his way through the crowd 
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elbowing them right and left, and as he was recog- 
nised, a sudden cry went up, “Tromp! Fath © 
Tromp !” and the people, diverted in a moment 
from their rage, let go Dick to press round their 
favourite hero. | 

“What's this?’ demanded Tromp, in his deep 
voice. “All of you setting on a mere boy? Are 
you cowards ?” 

“He’s English, Father Tromp.” 

“More shame on you.” 

“He’s stuck up the English flag outside Claes 
Visscher’s house.” 

“The young rascal!” said the admiral, with a 
laugh. “ We'll make him take it down again. But 
so far as I see ’twas no great sin; and if any of 
our men did the same in London, I hope he’d not 
run the risk of being torn to pieces for it. And 
V'll tell you more as ’m about it. If every man of 
you would think as much of our flag as this boy 
does of his, we should have men and money 
enough to fly ours up and down the channel. And 
your traders—which you think more about—would 
be safe.” 

He had his broad hand on Dick’s shoulder as 
he spoke, and the boy, though breathing heavily, 
could hear that there was something straight- 
forward and manly in his strong words, and could 
see how the people were stirred by them. Some 
hung their heads, and others pressed round Tromp, 
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trying to seize his hand, and those who had been 
-sost rough with Dick muttered excuses that it 
provoked them to sce the flag waving on a citizen’s 
house. There was no fear of more violence being 
offered to him, but the admiral, asking him where 
he lived, walked back to Visscher’s house. ie 
would know where Dick had been taken prisoner, 
and his eye brightened when he heard ‘twas on 
board the Garland. As they went along the 
Kalverstraat, his quick glance speedily spied out 
the flag, which indeed was still waving merrily in 
spite of the bombardment going on, which had 
done considerable damage to the window. By 
this time the household had found out what was 
the matter. Betje’s indignation was vented strongly 
in words; Maria and Katje were tremblingly 
excited, Visscher himself was seriously uneasy over 
the fate of his apprentice. 

The crowd outside were too much occupied in 
their work to notice who was coming along the 
street, but presently a whispered murmur swelled 
into acry of “Tromp! Tromp! Father Tromp!” 
and when ’twas seen that he had Dick by his side, 
those who had missiles in their hands dropped 
them ashamed. Only Betje was too much disturbed 
at the dirt flung at the house, and at Dick’s 
bedraggled and disreputable appearance, to pay 
attention to anything beyond, and she poured out 
her wrath against him and against Visscher without 
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thought of the admiral, but perhaps a little to his 
amusement. To bring a respectable house into 
this condition! To ruin all his clothes! And 
the damage—the disgrace ! 

“Well,” said Tromp, looking up, “the young dog 
can climb asa sailor should. We'll send him up, 
mistress, to take down the offending thing, and 
then you must needs pardon him.” 

“The boy will break his neck,” said old Visscher, 
hastily. : 

“He must strike his flag,” said Tromp, “ whether 
he break his neck or no. I’m all on the side of 
these honest men. We'll not have an enemy’s flag 
flying defiance in the midst of us. Up with you, 
boy.” 7a 

Dick wanted no other leave. He was off like 
a shot, nearly overturning Katje and Maria, who 
looked ready to worship him, and rubbing the mud 
out of his eyes as he went. When the crowd below 
saw him outside the window, and realised what a 
dare-devil business this was of his, ’twas wonderful 
how quickly the tide of feeling changed, and how 
they all drew their breath softly and hung on every 
movement. 

' There was no doubt, indeed, that a steady head 
was needed, and with that powers of climbing like 
a monkey. Dick had whipped off shoes and 
stockings, having sense enough to know that he 
could not afford to lose a chance; the more 
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because the rough treatment he had but lately 
gone through was against him, where he wanted all 
his wits and activity. 

The hardest part was to climb up by the side of 
the window, where foothold there was so little and 
of handhold it seemed even less. Down below 
it appeared so impossible that even Betje lifted her 
hands in horror, and Katje and Maria would have 
screamed had there been time for it. But Dick 
stuck cleverly to his little vantage points, and 
made the most of them, and thought of England 
and Blake, and how he must not fail nor disgrace 
them before the eyes of the Dutch, and at last by ~ 
a quick daring movement had hold of the pro- 
jection to which his flag was fastened, and with 
that, led by Tromp himself, there went up a hoarse 
shout of sympathy from the voices below. For 
the life of him, Dick could not help giving his 
flag one triumphant wave when he took it off. 

Coming down was easier, for he was able to knot 
the flag round the spike, and so lower himself with 
less danger, though he did not feel sure of the 
strength of his support, and once heard an ominous 
crack. Still it gave a certain sense of assistance, 
and he managed to regain the window sill, with 
the people underneath now applauding him as 
violently as they had hooted and yelled before. In 
fact, Dick was the hero of the ‘hour, . 

Two gentlemen had joined the crowd and steod 
Nee 
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side by side with Tromp. One was young and 
merry-looking, the other an older man with quick 
piercing eyes. They greeted Tromp warmly, one 
of them asking how he got there so quickly. 

“There was need to be quick, and if I can’t get 
my letters attended to, I must come myself. As 
well sit you down to paint your pictures without 
paints, Mijnheer van Rijn, as expect me to fight 
the English without ships or ammunition. I would 
I could take a dozen of our wise councillors out to 
sea and let them learn there whether the English 
are to be routed with a few pop-guns or not. And 
to tell the truth I have sent that boy up there to 
show the gaping people what English sailors are 
like. ’Tis a brave youngster.” 

“JT hope I may never be called upon to illustrate 
your teaching in a like manner,” said Rembrandt, 
with a laugh. “That must be the English boy of 
whom Titus talked last night, making me promise 
to get Visscher to send him now and then to our 
house. ’Tis so seldom that Titus can be got into 
sociable ways that I must e’en jump at this, if his 
new friend does not break his neck to prove your 
theories.” 

“He'll come to no hurt,” said Tromp, coolly ; 
“except that he runs a risk of having his ears 
boxed by Visscher’s housekeeper, and that will do 
him no harm. There, he’s safe.” 


“We'll beg him off,” said the painter good 
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humouredly, “Titus tells me the boy hates his 
life.” 

“Likely enough that he is a plague,” said Tromp. 
“Td have him with me if he would serve, but the 
young dog is capable of setting fire to a keg of 
gunpowder, and blowing us all into the air, himself 
included. Heer Visscher, I have a favour to ask.” 

The old engraver bowed. The enthusiasm for 
Tromp at this time was strong on all sides. 

“He’s paid dearly enough for his mischief, and 
you don’t know how naturally that same mischief 
comes to the hand of asailor boy. Don’t let him 
hear any more about it.” 

“ And send him to my house to teach Titus to 
play pranks,” said Rembrandt. “If he'll do that, 
he may climb where he will.” 

“Tis Heer Gerard Dou that is responsible for 
my being saddled with him,” cried Visscher, 
irately. ‘Why I, a man of peace, should have 
firebrands thrust upon me, Heaven only knows! 
My house stormed, my windows broken, I in danger 
of my life! However, mijnheer, since you demand 
it—and you, too, Heer Rembrandt. What is to be 
the next painting ?° 

“Father Tromp,” answered the painter, with a 
little movement of his hand towards the sailor. 
“While he is hammering away at our precious 
councillors, I shall find my opportunity.” 

“Good, good,” said the old man, rubbing his 
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hands, and already altogether forgetful of Dick, 
“He will be the sort of model you love.” 

“That I love? I think I love nothing any 
more,” said the other, with a sudden gloom to 
which he had been subject ever since—many years 
ago—he had lost his wife, the beloved Saskia, im- 
mortalized in so many of his greatest works. 
“Everything goes wrong.” 

“Tut, tut!” returned Visscher, your incom- 
parable light and shade doesn’t go wrong. ’Tis 
a delight to engrave a picture of yours. But you 
have given us few—too few—of late, and ’tis time 
you set to work, ay, and kept your money better 
than you have done. ‘Tis a shame your whole 
family should live upon you.” 

“Tf ‘twere not for Titus, the money might go.” 

“Nay, Iam not so sure. I know some one who 
can never see a costly rarity, but he must possess it.” 

“And should not the artist surround himself 
with beauty?” cried the painter impatiently. 
“Where do we draw our inspirations from, do you 
suppose? From the sordid money-getting types 
about us day by day? If I had not that near 
me which could raise other visions, I should fling | 
brush and palette into the nearest canal,” 

Tromp who during this conversation had been 
speaking to Rembrandt’s younger companion, re- 
joined the others at this moment, 

“ve stayed too long already,” he said. “Don’t 
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forget your promise, Heer Visscher, and if your 
apprentice will consent to be made over to me, I'll 
take him off your hands,” 

“T wish to Heaven he would !” groaned the old 
engraver, “for after this he and Betje will be ever 
at loggerheads. I would we were quit of him! 
How can I rest in my bed for thought of the 
monkey tricks he may be playing on the roof?” 

He kept his promise sufficiently to see that Dick 
had no punishment, but it was perhaps impossible 
for him to prevent the housekeeper from constant 
fault finding. It was days before the front of the 
house again presented that fresh and spotless effect, 
behind which only she could live in peace ; squirts 
and mops had to be brought to bear upon the green 
fisherman, and, after all, it was found necessary to 
have his coat altogether repainted. All this, cer- 
tainly, had to be laid at Dick’s door, and there 
Betje laid it. Maria and Katje grew quite daring 
in their sympathy. Nevertheless, if Dick had 
made up his mind to make the best of his position, 
there was nothing insupportable in it. The old 
engraver grumbled at all the world, but like many 
other grumblers, was good hearted. Dick had 
good food, and was well looked after. Ever after 
the episode of the flag, Katje and Maria had re- 
garded him as a hero, and as his powers of speaking 
Dutch improved, he was able, now and then, to 
have a word with them. The painters who came 
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to the house, were a light-hearted laughter-loving 
set ; the one in whom Dick felt the deepest interest 
was Nicolaas Maes, the younger man who had 
come with Rembrandt. He was a young fellow of 
twenty or twenty-one, a pupil of Rembrandt, whom 
he adored, full of fun and merriment, against which 
not even Betje was proof. He teased her, jested 
with her, followed her about the house like a tame 
cat, and saved Maria and Katje many a scolding. 
One day in particular when she had gone into the 
kitchen with a jug to fetch some beer, there was a 
pretty probability of a scene. There on a stool 
by the stove surrounded by pots and pans and 
saucepans, sat Maria, her elbow on her knee, her 
face on her hand, sound asleep. Betje, indignant, 
would have wakened her at once with a storm of 
words, but for an imploring touch from Maes, 
In a moment he had whipped out his charcoal and 
hastily sketched the pretty homely scene, the short 
flight of steps leading down into the kitchen, the 
elittering pots and pans, the dishes on the stove, 
the sleeping girl in her dark dress, and light vest, 
and close cap ; and behind, the housekeeper, with 
looped up apron, reddish gown, and dark bodice, 
pointing towards the culprit. Maes painted a 
charming picture, a year or two later, from this. 
little sketch, putting in a cat running away with the 
food, and if you donot believe me, you may go and 
see it for yourself in the London National Gallery. 


Cri UE Rex TT: 


** Delightful danger of being free, 
Sweet sense of insecurity ; 
The privilege to risk one’s all 
On being nor captive, caged, nor thrall.” 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Ga ISSCHER was too anxious to please Rem- 
Ml brandt to forget his promise to the great 
painter to allow Dick to go to his house: 
Moreover, when it bored him, as it often did, to 
find occupation for his apprentice, while yet he 
knew that he would have to answer to Betje for 
allowing him to remain in idleness, it was a boon 
to be able to bid him be off to the Jodenbreed- 
straat. Dick little knew how many there were— 


Anthony for one—who would have given years of 
liberty to have been in his place, free to come and 
go in the house of the greatest painter of the age. 
Rembrandt van Rijn was now a man of forty- 
five, his hair already grey, his expression having 
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lost some of the lion-like fierceness of youth, but 
his eyes still extraordinary keen and _ piercing. 
Careless of money, ready alike to give, to lend, 
and to. spend, his affairs had been gradually going, 
downhill since Saskia’s death, and not even the 
great sums which he received for his pictures, kept 
him from falling into debt. He had a yearning 
desire that his art should be perpetuated in his son, 
Ever since his infancy the associations of art had 
surrounded Titus, its path had been smoothed of 
all difficulties ; Rembrandt had ever been ready to 
encourage the first dawnings of genius, to advise, 
to guide, where others have to struggle upwards 
through thwartings and hindrances. Titus found 
everything easy. Was it this which had been the 
check? Thorny paths lead to glory, and the pro- 
verb is, perhaps, a parable. He used to tell Dick 
how sick he was of it all. But then again, to be 
sure, he had no inclination for the life of adventure 
which the English boy was ready to hold forth 
about. Titus would listen to Dick’s descriptions by 
the hour, in that favourite attitude in which his 
father has drawn him, with his back half turned, 
his head over his shoulders, and his chin in his 
hand, but the listening was all and he shook his 
head when Dick maintained ’twas the finest life in 
the world. 

Rembrandt painted Tromp at this time, a fine 
picture, with, as some say, the weary shadow of 
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coming death in his eyes. But, indeed, he was 
weary enough of remonstrances and entreaties and 
hammering facts into the deaf ears of the States 
General. ‘Our ships are too small, our guns too 
few ; some of our captains are shamefully ignorant, 
and have no business to be captains at all: our 
sailors are wretchedly paid, and our soldiers look 
like a pack of robbers.”* To be for ever croaking, 
and no attention paid, was dreary work, and so 
Tromp found it. 

And now, when April had come with its delicate 
surprises of beauty, its childish caprices and ready 
tears, something happened which seemed to Dick 
the most amazing and exciting of events, and 
turned all his thoughts in one direction. 

He had been sent out one afternoon, on one of 
Visscher’s concocted errands, to Rembrandt’s 
house. The day had been wet, and though the 
rain had ceased to fall, there was a great deal of 
moisture in the air, and the rough stones under- 
neath held little pools of water in their interstices. 
Dick never noticed as he came out of the house, 
and took his way along the Kalverstraat, that he 
was followed at a short distance by a man, a gaunt 
hollow-eyed man, in the dress of a Dutch peasant, 
wearing a broad hat, which, pulled down low, 
partially concealed his face. 

The man was certainly bent upon following Dick 
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but bent also upon remaining unperceived, and was 
content to keep him in sight from a distance 
through the busier parts of the city. He was 
scrupulous, too, to push himself in no one’s way, 
carefully going round a group rather than touch 
one of them, or jog his elbow into attention. But 
he never lost sight of Dick, except at some sharp 
corners and then quickly caught him into view 
again. As by degrees they got into less thickly 
peopled quarters, he diminished the distance be- 
tween them, and at last when they were not far 
from the Jodenbreedstraat, and the few women 
about seemed chiefly taken up with the concerns of 
the canal sunk at some depth below the street, he 
quickened his pace so much as to overtake and 
pass Dick, who, it must be confessed, was taking 
his errand leisurely, with hands in his pockets, and 
a whistle on his lips. 

As he passed him, the man hung back momen- 
tarily, without looking at him. 

“Hist, Master Dick,” he said in a low voice, 
“take no notice, but follow me to the second bridge, 
and speak only in Dutch.” 

Dick’s heart leaped up in his throat—it was 
Zach ! 

It was all he could do to show no glad sign of 
recognition, but the instant he had spoken Zach 
pushed on towards the place he had mentioned, 
and as presence of mind came back to Dick, he 
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kept himself back from following too quickly. 
He even—taking great credit to himself for his 
craftiness—stood still and looked over the edge 
of the canal at a laden trekschuyt below, where 
a little black dog was barking valiantly. It all 
seemed to go round before Dick’s eyes. Zach at 
liberty, Zach so close to him, in disguise which 
showed his danger! But, oh, the delight of it! 
And with the delight there awoke in poor Dick 
such a longing for home and familiar faces, as had 
never seized upon him before. Why did the sight 
of Zach who had never been near Somersetshire, 
bring to his mind with a rush the fair Vale of 
Taunton, and St. Mary’s tower rising out of the 
red roofs, and the green meadows, and the apple 
orchards, and Cicely’s quarindens, and Cicely her- 
self with her honest freckled face, and the speckled 
trout, and the rabbits, and Peter and the pigs, and 
Anthony? Had they all forgotten him? And 
why was he thinking of them now, with Zach close 
and waiting for him? Yes, there was Zach, leaning 
over the bridge; Dick strolled over and joined him, 
and there was no one near, so he let his tongue 
tune into the unaccustomed joy of English. 

No; one. can hear us; dear old Zach;” he said, 
“and if they come we'll change our lingo. Only 
make haste and tell me how you got away from 
the gaol,and what they did to you that you should 
be so thin, and what you dre going to do.” 
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“As for being thin, a Dutch prison isn’t the 
most wholesome place in the world,” Zach 
answered grimly. “I’ve had a touch of fever, or I 
should have been out before this, and I’ve had to 
hang round where you lived, and sleep where I 
could, and eat a crust when one came in my way.” 

“Oh, Zach!” cried Dick, aghast, “do you mean 
you are hungry ?” 

“Something like it,” said the sailor, with a 
laugh. “Never mind, I can make shift to stay-my 
stomach for a while with fresh air. But I'll tell 
you what, Master Dick, we can’t stop here. Is 
there no place you know of where we might get to 
and have a jaw about it all?” 

Place? Of course there must be—a hundred 
places, only, for the life of him, Dick could not 
think of one. Could he take him back with him? 
Alas, no! As well attempt to baffle the eyes of a 
lynx as those of the housekeeper. He had nota 
penny of his own with which even to buy Zacha 
loaf of bread. Titus? Titus was his only hope, 
with remembrance of old Lijsbeth’s compassionate 
heart. ‘ Lijsbeth would certainly not betray them. 

“Come,” he said, hastily. ‘“There’s a house near 
here to which I was going.” 

“A house?” asked Zach, drawing back. “I’ve 
no mind to be trapped like a rat in a hole. Are 
you sure of them ?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Dick, 
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“No sailor about ?” 

“Tromp himself,’ said Dick, with a sudden 
laugh of recollection. “Never mind; it’s safe. 
Come, make haste!” 

The Jodenbreedstraat, indeed, was close at hand, 
and every moment convinced Dick that there lay 
their best chance. It was settled between them 
that Dick should see Titus before Zach showed 
himself, and the boy was sure, at any rate, of 
getting food, and was not hopeless of shelter. 

He knew, now, where to seek Titus. He passed 
through the hall and ante-room, then came a third 
room, crowded like the others with pictures by the 
sreat master himself, and with those of German 
and Italian artists. It was behind this, in a room 
which was often called the blue room, that Titus 
slept, and passed much of his time reading. In 
old days it had been Saskia’s favourite room, and 
therefore her husband’s. Now he could scarcely 
bear to enter it, and all remained unchanged since 
she left it—the blue hangings of the bed, the blue 
chairs, the table cloth, and her favourite pices 
chiefly of religious subjects. 

But here to-day Titus was not, and Dick ran 
upstairs, venturing into the cabinet stuffed with 
precious objects, glass, china, armour, casts, then 
into the studios, also filled with the most costly 
treasures, failing, however, to find Titus. The 
studios were empty. So was the ante-chamber, 
hung with lion skins, but, in the farthest of all stood 
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Titus before an easel. He looked up as Dick rushed 
in, but without speaking, and went on with his 
work. 

“Titus, I want you!” cried Dick. 

The boy shook his head. 

“You can stay and I will paint you,” he said, 
“but I shall not come out. My father thinks if I 
can force myself to the work, it will come to me. 
He is mistaken, but it is only just to him that I 
should try.” 

“Not to-day!” cried Dick, in an agony. “’Tis 
not a small matter. There’s a poor man in the 
greatest danger, and starving. You must get 
Lijsbeth to give me something for him, and—oh, 
Titus, do you think there is any place where he 
might be hidden?” 

“There is always something which excites you; 
how strange it is!” said the other boy, in his 
solemn way. “How can you know anyone who 
wants hiding?” 

“You will never tell?” demanded Dick breath- 
lessly. 

“T don’t suppose I shall tell.” 

“ Promise, promise!” 

“Well,” said Titus, dropping wearily into a seat, 
and staring again at his drawing, “if you care so 
much—” 

“T do care, I do care!” cried Dick, “’tis the 
strangest thing in the world, and I am so miserable 
that I have nota penny! You must remember, 
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sure, my telling you about Zachary Pendarven,who 
was taken prisoner with me on board the Gar- 
land, and clapped into prison at Leyden? And 
he hath contrived somehow (and is to tell me the 
history of it all presently) to get out of the gaol 
and come here; and he is in frightful danger, with 
no place to go to, and no food, and some place I 
must find.” 

“TI suppose, then, that we must see to it,” said 
Titus thoughtfully. “But I am sorry it should 
have happened to-day.” 

“Could he help that?” burst out Dick, with 
impatience. “Put away that horrid stupid paint- 
ing, and come!” 

“You say that because you are ignorant,” 
remarked the other. “I shall never be a painter, 
but I know better than you what it is worth. 
However, we will go to Lijsbeth ; if she hears that 
any one is hungry, she thinks it the most dreadful 
thing in the world.” 

Dick had discovered before that this strange boy 
with his old-fashioned serious ways, had an extra- 
ordinary fund of common sense, upon which it was 
safe to depend, though it was often administered 
with provoking slowness. He did not now hurry 
himself, but put away his painting materials with 
the most exact neatness, and with more than one 
sigh. Then he went down to the kitchen and 
called to Lijsbeth to come to the blue room, and 
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to bring some bread and meat with her. When 
she arrived, Dick told her the most heartrending 
tale, which moved the kind soul to many cries 
of pity. ’Twas easy enough to give Zach food ; 
what was more difficult to consider was the shelter, 
and to conceal an escaped prisoner was not the 
slight thing which Dick was ready to believe 
it. He fancied that in all that house, and 
with so few living in it, some hole might be 
found. 

“Tf Mijnheer van Rijn would but consent,” he 
began, imploringly, and soft-hearted Lijsbeth 
looked at Titus. 

“Thy father would refuse thee note she 
suggested. 

“My father shall know nothing about it,” said 
Titus calmly. “Whatever we do shall be done 
by ourselves, without his being responsible. Don't 
you know, you two, that it might bring him into 
serious trouble? And he hath trouble enough of 
other sorts. A painter’s mind ought not to be so 
disturbed.” 

“But ’tis a man’s life,’ muttered Dick, who 
thought the painting was nothing. Titus paid no 
attention. 

“There is the garret,” hazarded Lijsbeth, “but, 
to be sure, twill be difficult to keep the maids out 
of it, and most of all that idle Hendrickie, who has 
her nose everywhere.” 
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“There is the small room at the end of the 
passage,” said Titus. 

“Where thy mother’s clothes are kept?” Lijsbeth 
said, holding up her hands. “To be sure no one 
goes into it, and I have the key.” 

“ And if they hear noises, the maids will only be 
frightened.” 

“Now, who told thee that?” asked the old 
woman in a vexed tone. 

“Never mind who told me. Will it do?” 

“T can put a mattress in there.” 

Dick, who had been listening anxiously, burst 
out into gratitude. 

“Vou are both the kindest—! I shall never 
forget it, and when you know Zach, you will see 
what he is like. May I run out and fetch him ?” 

“Fetch him in before everybody!” cried Lijs- 
beth, holding up her hands. “Titus has an old 
-head on his shoulders, and he shall tell us how we 
had best manage the matter.” 

“Dick must go out and give him what we have 
cot for him to eat, and then he must wait till ’tis 
dark, and be at the corner by the baker’s shop. If 
any one sees him when I bring him in, they will 
think ’tis someone for my father.” 

“Look at him now!” exclaimed Lisbeth ad- 
miringly, “he has sense enough for us all.” 

“But we shall not hear his story,” cried Dick, 
who was longing to know about Zach’s adventures. 

O 2 
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“TJ wanted to hear him tell you how he got out of 
prison.” 

Titus merely looked at him meditatively. This 
impetuous impatience of Dick’s always appeared 
to him in the light of a curious study, since nothing 
in the world was worth so much excitement. 
Lijsbeth put her hands on her broad hips and 
laughed heartily. 

“Time enough, time enough!” she said. “The 
sreat thing is to see that he doesn’t get into prison 
again. Ill warrant you'll soon find an excuse for 
being round here, and then we'll all sit and 
hearken. Come, now, be off with the food, for ’tis 
dreadful to think of a poor starving man, and we 
with full stomachs ; and if he hangs about too long 
there are prying eyes, Heaven knows, glad enough 
to gct hold of anything!” 

Probably Zach had already found this out, for 
when Dick went out he could see nothing of him 
for a good while, and then got a sign that recog- 
nition was not safe, nor would heallow Dick to 
speak until they reached a comparatively deserted 
place. 

“’Tis the trick of the tongue,” he explained. 
“We can make shift to rub along, but when you 
come to passing for a Dutchman, ’tis another 
matter. Well, Master Dick, I shan’t forget what 
you've done for me.” 

« But, Zach—’” 
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“Well?” 

“Do tell me how you got out? I’m dying to 
know.” 

“Too long a yarn,” said the sailor, glancing 
uneasily round. “And you'd better sheer off, for I 
reckon by this time there’s a lot know you to be 
English. There’s a sailor chap there I’ve seen 
more of than I like for the last half hour. Tl have 
to put him off the scent if he’s got on it.” 

There was no help for it: Dick had to go, feeling 
as if the fates were horribly hard on him to leave 
him so unsatisfied. Why, he knew nothing; he 
could not even tell whether Titus safely carried 
out his part of the adventure. Suppose anything 
prevented it? Suppose Titus blundered. Suppose 
—all the supposing which we are apt to imagine 
as likely to happen when we can’t see to the end of 
things ourselves. After all, he had to do like the - 
rest of us, and leave the affair to others. Besides 
Dick did Titus injustice. He did not get hot over 
a matter, but he was far more likely to carry it 
prudently through than Dick himself; he had an 
extraordinary power of counting the cost, and of 
meeting difficulties on this side and that. In the 
commonest affairs of business, when father and son 
were together, you would have said their positions 
were reversed. Rembrandt careless, reckless, im- 
provident, and Titus, keen, shrewd, far-sighted. 

When Rembrandt came home that evening, he 
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made his way to the blue room where Lijsbeth, as 
usual, had laid’a substantial supper, and flung 
himself into a large chair. 

“T have found a treasure to-day, and have 
outbid Six for it,” he said, with a laugh. “Imagine, 
Titus, a new drinking glass, of a shape which he 
has not! ’Twas a bit of luck which I deserved, 
after my disappointment over those engravings 
last night. And, see here, let Bol have those new 
Italian suits for his models, when he sends for 
them.” 

“He will forget to return you the half,” said 
Titus gravely. 

“Likely enough. Bol’s memory is not of the 
best. But, my wise Titus, I am ever trying to 
impress on you that artists are not traders. Let 
him have them and keep them, if he will, and as 
many others as he pleases.” 

“And they are not paid for,” murmured the boy. 
His father started up angrily. 

“By my soul, you will vex me, Titus, if you 
show such a peddling spirit! ’Tis only art can 
cure you of it. Have you been painting to-day ?” 

Bays. 4 

“And what did you do?” asked Rembrandt, 
immediately eager. “I'll wager ’tis better than 
you would have me think, and I'll tell you what, 
if it pleases me, you shall have this new drinking 
glass for your own. There!” 
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“What should I do with it?” 

“Do with it? Paint it, gaze at it, make it the 
first piece of your collection. What else?” 

“T should sell it to the Burgomaster Six,” Titus 
announced calmly. 

Rembrandt burst into a laugh. 

“T give it up. I shall never cure the inveterate 
love of trading. Well, the Burgomaster will be 
well pleased, since he can scarce get over his dis- 
appointment. He walked to the door with me 
this evening, and Lijsbeth had best keep her doors 
shut, for a strange looking fellow was hanging 
near. Six intended to question him as he went 
back, thinking there was something suspicious in 
his bearing.” 

Lijsbeth, who had come into the room with a 
large dish, gave Titus a dismayed glance, of which 
he took no notice. All the same, the thing looked 
bad, for the Burgomaster Six was a man not 
easily to be baffled, and of all persons in Amster- 
dam, he would perhaps be the worst to set on 
the track of the fugitive. For Dick’s sake Titus 
wished to have Zach in safe quarters, without 
feeling any enthusiasm for Zach himself. 

After supper, father and son were chiefly silent. 
The painter, with a bit of chalk worked vehemently 
at the first sketch of a design; his mood had 
changed,—he was gloomy and _taciturn. Titus 
brooded over the debt which he knew his father to 
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be running up, and which indeed in a few years’ 
time brought him to bankruptcy. Saskia, and 
Saskia only, had known how to persuade him 
against extravagance, and to charm him out of his 
moods, She had done both with a delicate touch, 
which her husband found irresistible, and which 
never jarred ; but now that she was gone, no one 
with the same bright influence remained. Titus 
knew perfectly where his own power ceased. His 
father loved him intensely, and could never refuse 
him a request, but declared with a laugh that his 
boy was years older than himself, and mocked at 
his grave sagacity. 

Presently, without looking up, the painter said— 

“Go and fetch thy day’s work.” 

This was Titus’s opportunity. He went slowly 
enough to the door, but once outside, hurried 
through the ante-room to the hall, and out into the 
fresh air. It was night by this time, the stars 
shining out of a serene sky, though a keen breeze 
swept across the Zuyder Zee. Titus ran with 
speed to the corner by the baker’s shop, which he 
had fixed for the meeting place, but with all his 
haste, he neglected no precautions. At first he 
saw no one, and his heart sank with thought of 
the Burgomaster Six, but the next moment a dark 
figure slouched out into the little circle of light. 
One or two men were at the baker’s door, Titus 
contrived to push by Zach, and to whisper to him 
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to walk on by the way he had seen him come, and 
himself ran on, turned up a short street, and so 
doubled back, overtaking the sailor before he got 
near the house. No one was near and they hurried 
on, reached the door and stood inside. 

Now came the difficult moment, Lijsbeth had 
promised to do her best with the maids, but she 
had not Betje’s ruling. powers, and the household 
was a little disorderly, Hendrickie, in particular, 
openly flouting the old woman’s authority. There 
was no security that she might not be about, 
and there was no time to be lost in ascertaining, 
Zach, at a sign from Titus, drew off his sabots, 
and the two hurried upstairs, and along the 
corridor. 

The room was nearly reached, when they heard 
a girl’s young voice, singing. Hendrickie, indeed, 
was coming out of a side room, and they could 
already see the light of her candle. For the 
moment it seemed as if there were no escape, and 
all that Titus could do was to push Zach against 
the wall, where he was in some degree hidden by 
a projecting cupboard, and to advance boldly 
himself. Hendrickie, a large handsome fair-haired 
girl, started when she saw him. 

“Did you hear a noise in the end room, Hen- 
drickie ?” asked Titus calmly. 

“A noise! Heaven save us, no!” said the girl 
trembling. “What noise was it like?” 
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“Well, we might look in and see if there is any- 
thing. You go first with the candle.” 

She shrank back petulantly. 

“T wouldn’t go in for half the clothes which 
are stored there, and which should be burnt—if 
I had my way,” she added, in a lower key. 
“There’s the candle. If you want to see, see for 
yourself ; I’m not so fond of dead people.” 

“Nay, come,” said Titus, offering to detain her. 

But she broke from him with something that was 
like horror, and rushed down the passage without 
looking right or left. Zach slipped out with a 
laugh, and found the boy gazing strangely after 
her. He seemed for the moment to have for- 
gotten their errand till Zach’s presence reminded 
him, and even then his first words had no con- 
nection with him. 

“Tf you had known “er,” he said, in a strained 
voice, “and yet—even then— ” 

But with that he turned, and went on to the 
room, and made Zach go in. They did not dare 
use a light, but the moon shone through the 
window, so that Lijsbeth’s mattress was visible, 
and a store of food and drink, since the room 
could not be often visited without rousing suspi- 
cion. And all being well carried out, so far, Titus 
hastily left him, with injunctions to lock his door, 
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“* Deep within, 
Spoke prisoner’s moan, and fetters’ din.” 
LADY OF THE LAKE, 


nothing but Zach, all that evening and 

the next day. He rushed into the house 
without rubbing his shoes, and got soundly 
trounced by Betje, he had no eyes to see what 
he was sent to fetch, and no ears to hear what 
he was told to do, until old Visscher, out of all 
patience, sent him to the workshop under Hein, 
who proved a far more severe master. The conse- 
quence was that he was allowed no chance of get- 
ting out, and thought himself the most ill-used 
being in the world. 

The next day was Sunday, and he hated the 
Dutch Sundays. At home Madam Repton and 
Anthony had ever held stedfastly to the Church 
of England, though at times their loyalty had put 

* them in danger. When a priest could be found to 
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come, he was gladly welcomed at the Grange, 
otherwise Anthony read the daily services, with 
the little household as a congregation, and no one, 
not even Jeremiah Widdicombe, who was an In- 
dependent, had denounced him. But on purpose 
to take the contrary side to Madam, foolish Dick 
had ever grumbled and declared that he hated 
ceremonies, and priest-led consciences, and such 
fine phrases, and had angered Anthony himself 
with his perverseness. Now ’twas another thing. 
Now in the white-washed churches, from which 
every sign of beauty was carefully removed, the 
bald services, devoutly as they were listened to, 
seemed to him dreary beyond expression. More 
than once he had been reproved by one of the 
elders for his wandering glances, and how he 
longed for the old familiar prayers, rich with the 
devotion of centuries, instead of the long extem- 
pore utterances, in which each sentence seemed as 
though it were used to put out the other! 

However, the things for which he had cared 
little when they were about him, were now out of 
his reach, and he sat and fidgeted, and watched the 
golden sunshine stealing in and mellowing even 
the white walls, and wished the preacher would 
have done, and wondered whether there was any 
hope of seeing Zach that afternoon. 

Little chance would there have been, for Betje 
was provoked by his carelessness, but that Titus 
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the more that he was always secretly glad to be 
relieved of finding employment for his apprentice. 
So the two boys set off together, and scarce were 
outside the door, when Dick seized Titus by the 
sleeve. 

“Tell me as quickly as ever you can what has 
happened. You don’t know what it has been to 
wait all yesterday and to-day, and to have no 
chance of hearing a word. Oh, Titus, have you 
sot him in the house? How did you smuggle him 
in? Does anybody know? Has he told you 
about everything?” 

“What am I to tell you first?” demanded Titus 
eravely. 

“ Whether he’s safe, then?” 

“ Safe enough.” 

“ And no one suspects? And has he told you?” 

“He has told Lijsbeth, because she likes to 
know everything. But not me, because I waited 
for you.” ) 

Dick felt this to be the very noblest thing in the 
world, and said so. He could never have done the 
same. But then, at this moment, it appeared to 
Dick as if there could be nothing so enthralling 
and delightful as to listen to Zach’s adventures. 
And until he could hear them, he must have Titus 
tell him exactly what happened on that Friday 
night, and how both the Burgomaster and Hen- 
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drickie went near to confounding their plans. The 
following day, as it seemed, all was quite quiet, and 
fortunately, Lijsbeth could go to the room without 
arousing suspicion, because it was her habit to 
overlook the clothes once or twice in the year, and 
see that they were free from moth. Titus and she 
had agreed that this afternoon the two boys should 
slip in while she kept watch in an adjoining room, 
and if anyone came near, she was to give notice 
by coughing, and they must cease to speak. There 
was a flavour of adventure about it which Dick 
found quite enchanting. If he had had his way he 
would have run every step of the road to the 
Jodenbreedstraat. 

Failing this, however, the boys reached it before 
long, and Dick was left to cool his impatience in 
the blue room, while Titus went to find Lijsbeth, 
and to arrange matters. It was a good moment, 
for the master of the house was out, and Hendrickie 
had just sallied forth, arranged in some new finery. 
The other girl was slower and duller, and Lijsbeth 
had her under better control. This did not pre- 
vent Titus from making his arrangements like a 
general, and not until all was declared safe, was 
Dick allowed to make his way to the little room. 

Zach was more recognisable than in his broad 
hat, but he was wofully changed from the light- 
hearted sailor. Lijsbeth could not get over the 
hungry look in his eyes. It was only by degrees, 
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as they were talking, that the old merry twinkle 
came back, but he was evidently delighted to see 
Dick, and to know that he was well cared for. In- 
deed Dick soon had an uneasy conviction that 
Zach thought him far better off than he thought 
himself. Dick put too many questions at first for 
Zach to be able to get the swing of his story; 
Titus meanwhile sitting silent on a chest, his legs 
crossed, and his chin on his hand, studying his 
favourite subject for reflection—Dick. What 
attracted this strange boy to the other it is impos- 
sible to say, but a strong attachment had sprung 
up, and though there was something like a dif- 
ference of three years in their ages, Titus was so in- 
finitely the older, that the difference was practically 
unfelt. 

When Zach was at last allowed to tell his story 
with only a fair amount of interruption, it ran very 
much in this fashion :-— 

Like all the other prisons of that date, that of 
Leyden was bad enough for such as had not 
money with which to soften the hardness of 
captivity. Stone cells, damp and unwholesome 
—where fever lurked and rid the State of many a 
prisoner—hard usage, and scanty fare. Zach was 
neither better nor worse off than the others, and 
yet that can’t be said, for there were those who 
were a hundred times more to be pitied—State 
criminals who had to undergo torture, and whose 
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miserable groans had sometimes reached his ears. 
Without such sufferings as theirs, however, poor 
Zach had an evil time of it and fell ill with the 
fever, which was pretty near carrying him off. And 
yet in a certain sense, ’twas the fever which helped 
him out of the prison another way. 

The cell in which he was placed was scarce large 
enough for two, and while he was at his worst he 
was left there alone, with a jug of water by his 
side, and an occasional visit from the gaol doctor. 
But as soon as he was a little better another man 
was placed with him, and whether there were 
infection hanging about Zach, or, as was more 
likely, whether the same causes which gave him 
the fever, set to work upon the new comer, he, at 
any rate, caught it too, and was at least in as bad 
a way with it as Zach had been. 

But he had this advantage that in Zach he had 
an excellent nurse. The sailor had always been 
a handy fellow and kind hearted, and both these 
qualities stood his patient in good stead now. Jan 
Mayr was not ungrateful. When he recovered he 
loudly swore that he owed his life to the Cornishman, 
and vowed that he would do anything in the world 
that could repay him. 

Nor was this all empty talk. 

At first Zach did not know what had brought 
his companion to his cell, but afterwards he told 
him that ’twas a charge of stealing. He was 
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employed at a large merchant’s office in Leyden, 
some goods had been missed, and a portion were 
found tied up in a handkerchief which belonged 
to Mayr. Mayr told Zach very solemnly that the 
charge was altogether false ; that he suspected the 
man who had done it, but that ’twas impossibie 
to bring it home to him or clear himself; and 
indeed, as he came to know the poor man better, 
Zach had not a doubt of his innocence. He had 
borne a good character, and his sentence was not 
for long, but the disgrace of it weighed heavily on 
his spirits, and perhaps helped to bring on the fever. 
He had a wife, too, and four children, and when 
the woman came to know what Zach had done for 
her husband, she was ready to go down on her 
knees and bless him. 

The two men had a great deal of talk over 
Zach’s chances. If he had had friends in England 
to speak for him, an exchange might have been 
soon effected, and most of the men who were taken 
when he was, got home that way. But Zach 
himself seemed likely to be quite over-looked, and 
he was tired enough of his four walls to be ready 
for any venture which should get him out of them. 
Long ago he had examined every corner of his 
cell, but the stone walls were absolutely impractic- 
able, not a weak spot betrayed itself, nor could any 
amount of knocking bring an answer. He did not 
‘know who was next him, nor would the gaoler 
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reply to questions. At the window he looked with 
longing, the more so as through the bars he could 
see a blueness of sky, or clouds flying quickly 
across. Whether it opened on the prison yard he 
could not tell, but had a fancy that from the 
passing sounds he heard ’twas near the outer wall. 
Jan and he tried and shook the bars over and over 
again, only to find they were strong enough to 
resist all their efforts, and they had not so much as 
a stone by way of atool. Zach’s thoughts ran on 
a file and a bit of rope, but he might almost as 
well have longed for a king’s ransom. 

And now the time came near for Jan to be out, 
and things looked all the darker for poor Zach, 
who would not have condemned his companion to a 
longer captivity, but felt drearily how much worse 
*twould be without him. Two days before the last 
was the day on which the prisoners’ relations were 
allowed to see them, but Jan did not look for his 
wife, as he was so soon to be free. 

She came, however, and with a bad swollen face, 
which set her husband laughing when he saw it, so 
comical was her appearance. But when they got 
the chance, and she took from her mouth a small 
strong file and a pebble, and managed to pass 
them to him, he understood what she had dared, 
and changed his amusement into admiration. 

“They'were less strict with me to-day, because 
of your*coming out so soon,” she whispered. 
“ Give those to the Englishman.” 
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“But the rope, Tryntje ?” 

“Tell him to unravel his stocking, tie the yarn 
to the stone, and let it through the window bars.” 

It was all they could venture to say. Jan went 
back in triumph to his cell, and the two busied 
themselves with plans and with finding a safe 
hiding-place for these treasures. In his investi- 
gations of his cell Zach had discovered a small 
loose corner of one of the great flagging stones, 
under which a small hole had been scooped, 
probably for some such purpose of concealment 
as he now himself required. It was impossible 
to say whether it was known to the turnkeys or 
not. All that Zach knew was that he had not seen 
it searched since he had been in the cell, and 
therefore it seemed the safest place to try. 

Much besides had to be arranged. ‘The file was 
small and the bars were strong. How long would 
it be before Zach accomplished his work, and what 
signal should announce that he was ready? They 
still did not know what was under the window, 
only from Tryntje’s directions it was probable that 
it was set in an outer wall. This, indeed, was the 
case, for it was in a side angle where the-building 
fell back from the street. 

As it happened, the only possession which Zach 
owned was a scrap of white chalk, which he had 
picked up on the floor of his cell and had managed 
to secrete, It was at last decided that on ‘the day 
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when he felt himself ready for the attempt he 
should mark the second bar with a white spot. 

And then the men set to work and for the two 
remaining nights gave themselves no rest. It was, 
indeed, the only chance of reaching, one on the 
other’s shoulder, the topmost bars, and it was 
feverish work, when at times it seemed impossible 
that they should succeed, and so much depended 
on so smalla thing! If this part were well carried 
through, they calculated that another week would 
give Zach time to finish the rest, and with this hope 
strong in their hearts, the two men wrung each 
other’s hands and parted. 

The week came to an end, and day by day Jan 
or Tryntje, or a clever little sister of Jan’s who was 
in the secret, went past the prison, and looked up 
to see the white mark. Always in vain, for look as 
they would, never a speck broke the blackness of 
the prison bars; not a sign came to show that 
Zach was behind them. Jan grew miserable. The 
women grew impatient. Something had happened, 
they were sure, and equally sure that if only they 
knew what it was their wits would secure a 
remedy. 

What had happened was no less than this: Zach 
had lost his file. He had worked hard through the 
night, had to stop as usual when dawn came, and 
after placing the file in the hole, flung himself on 
his pallet for his short rest, When another night 
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came and he went to his hiding place, only the 
stone remained, the file was gone. 

Zach’s despair pretty nearly unmanned him. Itwas 
like having a door slammed in his face, as he took 
the last step into freedom. It was horrible, hope- 
less, past cure. It showed that all the time when 
he thought himself so clever he was being watched, 
and only allowed to go as far as his gaolers 
pleased. Then, when he had left his cell for 
exercise, the file must have been removed. The 
strange thing was that no notice was taken of his 
misdoing, nor any steps made towards re-strengthen- 
ing the bars. The misery brought on a return of 
the fever. For two days he could not rise. On 
the third he struggled up, and though he could not 
leave his cell, he was able to turn his scanty 
bedding. He was doing it in a dreary mechanical 
way when his eye fell upon something which 
brought the blood with a rush into his face. It 
was the file. 

For a long time he could not conceive how it 
came there ; indeed, he was never able to say with 
any certainty. But at last he became tolerably 
persuaded that his great anxiety lest it should be 
discovered had so worked upon his mind as to 
affect the short sleep which was all he could allow 
himself, and to drive him, when he was asleep, to 
rise and remove the file to another hiding-place, 
thrusting it for that purpose under the clothes. 
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Indeed, this seemed the only explanation, for no 
one but himself could have put it where he found 
it; but it caused him great uneasiness, since there 
was no saying what the next impulse might lead 
him to do with it. 

However, all was well since he had it again, and 
that night in spite of his weakness he worked 
away, but could not do much. In fact the sickness 
threw him back so long that he was seized with 
fear that his friends would believe he had failed 
altogether, and would give up their watch, and 
indeed so they would have perhaps acted, but for 
a dogged fidelity, which kept them on the look 
out. Anna, especially, the younger sister, never 
failed, 

At last the moment came when with a burning 
heart Zach marked his little patch of white on the 
outer side of the bar. He had but just done it 
when the turnkey came in. The prisoners were 
always subject to these visitations, and Zach had 
but just escaped discovery. He was reflecting on 
this with great satisfaction, when the turnkey 
remarked, carelessly :— 

“ By the way, prisoner 21, you’re to have a new 
lodging.” 

“A new lodging ?” 

“Ay. You're to be moved out of this cell to 
the other end of the corridor.” 

It was lucky that the cell was dark, and that the 
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prisoner had had the fever, or even the least im- 
pressionable of men must have read his secret in 
his face. Still there was one hope. 

“ When.” 

“When? Some time to-day, so far as I know.” 

The man departed and Zach was left behind, 
ready to beat his head against the stones. What, 
at the very last moment! What, when everything 
seemed to point to good hope! He pulled himself 
together: he would not despair. Still, it was 
evident that he would never forget the long terrible 
suspense of that day—the listening for coming 
footsteps—the drag of the hours. When they 
brought his food he forced himself to ask the 
question “ When ?” again. 

“ By-and-bye.” 

By-and-bye stretched through the afternoon. He 
had thought of rubbing off his signal for fear of only 
bringing his friends into useless trouble; but this 
he could not make up his mind to do. By-and-bye. 
The sun was going down, so much he could judge 
by the lessening of his light. And now it grew 
really dusk, surely too late for by-and-bye, and 
then—he heard voices and steps in the corridor, | 
close to his door. Zach set his teeth. The re- 
action after all his hopes was too great. He had 
always been a quiet and orderly prisoner, but at 
this moment a wild impulse seized him to dash out 
when the door was opened, kill any one who 
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withstood him, and make one frantic struggle for 
liberty. 

The voices continued. Once a key was thrust 
into the lock; presently it was pulled out again. 
Zach fancied they must hear his heavy breathing 
as he waited. Evidently some discussion was 
going on. Then the voices became less,—died 
away. Zach, standing staring at the door, began 
to take in that the danger had passed—that, after 
all, perhaps he was not going to be moved that day. 

The hope gave him fresh strength. Two such 
perils passed surely meant that he would succeed 
at last. He would not, could not believe in 
disaster. Night came; he flung himself on the 
pallet, but not to sleep. As soon as the night 
inspection was safely over, he got up, unravelled 
his stocking, tied the stone to the end, let it down 
through the bars, and holding the other end in his 
hand, waited. He had not long to wait. Faithful 
to the promise and the hour, a slight pull warned 
him to draw gently, and in a few minutes he held 
the end of a light strong rope. 

And now with all the speed possible he set 
himself to cutting through what remained to cut 
of the bars. It was feverish work, but done at 
last, to the extent of allowing a sufficient space 
for him to squeeze through, while fastening his 
rope to those that remained. How high he was 
from the ground he knew not at all, all he could do 
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was to trust blindly to the rope, and with the cat- 
like cleverness of a sailor, to go down hand over 
hand. He did this carefully, and at last heard a 
whisper. “ Drop.” 

Zach dropped. 

“ Now follow closely.” 

His guide, who was a woman, and who was 
walking barefoot, kept close by the prison wall. 
Once she stopped and drew him behind a buttress, 
and a man passed almost within touching distance. 
When they had safely got beyond the prison, she 
quickened her steps, and Zach ventured to close up 
to her, and to find that she was Jan’s young sister. 
It seemed to Zach a most wonderful thing that a 
woman should run such a risk for a stranger; it 
made him feel ashamed and bashful; but she said 
very simply, telling him not to speak in reply, that 
if she had been discovered, it would not have been 
so serious for her brother and sister as if they 
themselves had been implicated. She was taking 
him, she said, to a barge, where they would supply 
him with fresh clothes, and start for Amsterdam 
before day. 

Presently they reached the canal; she gave a low 
whistle which was answered. 

“ There,” she said, “now you can go on board ; 
and God be with you!” 

“What, sheer off without letting me see your 
face, mistress!” cried Zach, seizing her hand. 
« And I owing you everything !” 
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“Hush,” she said, drawing back. How can you 
be so imprudent! As to owing me everything, 
don’t we owe you Jan’s life?” 

Nor, though he begged and prayed ever so much 
would she consent to go on board. The most she 
would do was to tell him her name, Anna, and 
with that he had to be as content as he might be. 
But she. had done a great thing for him, beyond 
any doubt, and evidently the not seeing her, and 
only hearing her voice, which he said was very 
pleasant, rankled in Zach’s mind. 

On board the barge everything was ready; 
Tryntje had been there with a bundle of clothes, 
and Zach’s old ones were made up ina roll, with 
some stones, and dropped overboard. Zach was 
to pass for a brother of the owner, and so he did, 
and though there were some other scares, all of 
which Dick insisted upon being told, down to the 
smallest particulars, he got to Amsterdam at last, 
and after waiting about Visscher’s in the hope of 
seeing Dick, found him in the way which we know. 
He would not have made the tale of his adventures 
so long, but that he saw ’twas like a fairy tale, to 
Dick at any rate. ’Twas all the boy could do to 
keep still ; while Titus sat listening gravely, Dick 
was ready to leap into the air for excitement and 
delight. Lijsbeth was watching outside, so as to 
keep the coast clear, and to give warning when 
' silence was necessary. 
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They heard her cough at last, and Titus rose up. 

“My father has come home, and I must go. 
Come, Dick.” 

“What, so soon!” grumbled Dick. “ We've 
not heard half.” 

“You've heard all that I’ve got to tell you,” said 
Zach, “When you come again we'll talk about 
my getting out of the country. I’ve an idea or 
two.” 

Dick wanted to stop and hear what these were, 
but Titus drew him away. 

On the whole they were keeping their prisoner 
with wonderful success, 
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*¢ She told the tale—they hung upon her breath, 
Yet dreamt not that to her ’twas life or death.” 


running off to the painter’s house, but 
this was not always practicable. And 
the worst part of all the excitement was that he 
allowed it to make him really very careless and 
provoking, so that Betje had good reason for 
declaring that he became more tiresome every day, 
and for urging her master to send him away. Dick 
little knew that it was old Visscher’s real kind- 
heartedness which prevented his following her 
advice. Dick’s heedlessness plagued him greatly, 
and yet there was something about the boy which 
he liked, and which made him averse from sending 
him to the magistrates, who might have placed 
him with a far harsher master. 

When at last he got to the Jodenbreedstraat 
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again, Titus came down to the hall to speak to 
him. 

“You must go and see your Englishman by 
yourself,” he said. “Father Tromp is here for the 
last time,—he goes off to-night to command the 
new fleet, and my father wishes me to stay in the 
atelier: | 

“That old painting!” grumbled ignorant Dick. 
“Vet I should like Heer van Rijn to paint our 
Blake.” 

“Then he must pay a great deal,” Titus said 
quietly. 

“Oh, Titus, has your Tromp got a new fleet? 
Then there’ll be a battle, and I shan’t be there!” 

“Nor killed neither.” 

“Killed! Who thinks of that?” 

In the midst of Dick’s heroic aspirations a group 
of young men came into the hall, laughing and 
talking with animation. They were Rembrandt’s 
pupils on their way to the studio, for the privilege 
of studying in which, under the eye of the great 
master, they paid a yearly sum of a hundred 
florins. The two boys stood back in a corner, and 
Titus remarked upon them in his curiously old- 
fashioned language. 

“That one in the foolish dandified coat, with 
so much lace bestowed upon him,” he said, “is 
Dullaert. *Tis a pity he cannot draw as carefully 
as he dresses. And the other, just as careless, is 
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Renesse. My father thinks, if only he would 
study, his paintings might one day be worth some- 
thing.” 

“There is Heer Maes,” cries Dick, gleefully, 
“he’s the one I like.” 

“He is the best painter of all. His colouring is 
superb,” said Titus, with the air of a connoisseur. 
“ That last is Wulfhagen, who is not much.” 

“Titus, I believe Heer Maes would help us!” 

“To what?” 

“To what! Don’t you know that we must get 
Zach away somehow?” 

“T ought to know; you talk about it so much,” 
returned Titus, looking at him with his solemn 
eyes. 

“T think of nothing else. All the time that Heer 
Visscher goes prosing on about what he wants 
done, I am turning and twisting plans in my head.” 

“Does he like it?” enquired Titus. 

“Oh, who cares?” Dick answered impatiently. 
“But Heer Maes is good-natured. I am sure he is 
good-natured, and if we were to ask him he would 
think of something.” 

“But it is dangerous if so many know.” 

“Oh, we must risk something. You would 
never take a step in the dark.” 

“It is better to see,” said Titus, thoughtfully. 
“Now they are all gone up, we will find Lijsbeth, 
for my father will wish me to be with him.” 
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Lijsbeth, kind soul, was always ready to 
pleasure the boys, but she warned Dick that he 
must be on the look out. If she coughed, there 
was danger, if she sneezed, the danger was very 
pressing ; and he was to let Zach know all this, for 
Heaven knew what mischief might not come of 
it if Hendrickie, who was sharp as a needle, and 
managed to be everywhere, got her suspicions 
roused ! 

Dick promised, and forgot all about it. 

He had so much to tell Zach this time on his own 
account. Of his life at Heer Dou’s, which he had 
liked, and his life with Visscher, which he said he 
hated. Of Tromp, and the flag, and Betje, and his 
humiliations as apprentice. Of wearisome Sundays, 
of much fault-finding. And when he had finished, 
Zach looked up, and with the old twinkle in his 
eye, said :— 

“Doesn't seem very bad, after all, Master 
Dick.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it!” said Dick, flushing. “’Tis all 
very well for you, who’ve had a man’s part to play, 
and honourable. ’Tis a fine thing to have been in 
prison for your country, and when you go back 
youll have something to talk about. But for a 
gentleman’s son to be a ’prentice, and have to 
sweep out a shop—no glory, and only constant 
nagging from a woman’s tongue—” 

“Nay,” said Zach, gravely. “I never was a 
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gentleman, so maybe I can’t tell. But looking at it 
as I do, I should say ’twas no discredit to a gentle- 
man to do what he has to do, well. The finest gentle- 
man I’ve known seemed to think so, anyway, and if 
I was you, Master Dick, I fancy I should keep that 
notion in my head, instead of talking as if ’twere a 
grand thing to be idle and careless. You didn't 
think you were demeaning yourself to be boat- 
swain’s boy on board the poor old Garland ; if you 
had you'd pretty soon have had a rope’s end on 
your back. But that was your own choosing, and 
this comes cross grain as ’twere, and, seems to 
me, you've got to keep your weather-eye open 
there.” 

Some lines of which Anthony used to be fond, 
flashed back upon Dick’s mind at that moment— 


“¢ E’en when Thy ways sort not with my desires.” 


Zach’s words indeed somewhat startled him, 
the more so because the sailor was not given to 
sermonising, and it is doubtful if he had ever made 
so long a speech before. And in his heart Dick 
was aware that what he liked he would work at all 
day, but what was disagreeable to him he would 
take no pains about, and thought it fine to let 
them all know it... Yet—was this the way to rise 
above Scapegrace Dick ? 

"Twas an uncomfortable thought with a sharp 
tooth to it. 
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“Well,” he said, impatiently, “maybe you're 
right, Zach; but now, tell me, how shall you get 
away from here?” 

“T’ve thought a good bit,” said the sailor, “and 
I don’t believe there’s a straighter course, now that 
I’ve picked up again, than to go out and trust to 
my wits. If I can make friends with some of the 
fishermen, I’ve no fear.” 

“No, no,” cried Dick, “that would never do; 
well think of something better,’ and he went on 
pouring out impracticable plans—in a lower voice 
certainly—but so fast, that he noticed nothing 
of sundry coughs given by Lijsbeth at a little 
distance. A loud sneeze nearer the door, brought 
him to his senses and to silence. He caught 
Zach’s hand and pointed in dismay towards the 
door. They could hear now quick footsteps, and a 
young high voice. 

“Tf there’s nothing there, we'll soon see, Mistress 
Lijsbeth. But there’s a mystery, that I'll wager, 
and Heer van Rijn shall know of it, if I don’t see 
for myself.” 

The old woman uttered voluble expostulations, 
but she was at her wits’ end. She knew that 
Hendrickie, in broad daylight, if she were deter- 
mined to enter, would go in; she could only hope 
that the warnings she had given would have 
afforded Zach sufficient time to secrete himself. If 
Dick had been on the alert, this would have been 
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the case, as it was—though Lijsbeth fumbled as 
long as she could with the lock—to get into the 
ereat chest, which had been emptied of linen for 
this purpose, could not be managed in a moment. 
Dick, too, overwhelmed by remorse and fear, was 
only a hindrance; Zach set his teeth, caught him 
by the arm, and dragged him behind the door, 
though this could give them only a minute’s respite. 
The door was pushed open impatiently, but there 
was a sufficient atmosphere of superstition about 
the room to keep Hendrickie for a second on the 
threshold, and in that second Rembrandt’s voice 
was heard calling loudly :— 

“Tijsbeth, Hendrickie!”’ 
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“Wait for me, I’ll go,” cried the girl, running 
swiftly down the passage. 

Lijsbeth came in, holding up her hands when 
she saw Zach and Dick. 

“ And I’m sure I coughed loud enough! Where 
were your ears?” 

“T forgot,’ muttered Dick, red with shame, as 
Zach looked at him. 

“Finely you manage when you have not Titus 
to look after you!” scolded Lijsbeth, pushing Dick 
out of the room and into another, and then going 
back to see that the sailor was safely stowed in his 
place of concealment. “She'll be here again in a 
moment, poking and prying, as if the house be- 
longed to. her.. What times, what times! There, 
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can you breathe? The careless boy, never to have 
told you all I said!” 

The scare was not repeated, for Hendrickie did 
not return. Dick went home, more ashamed of his 
own heedlessness than he had ever been before, 
now that by it he had nearly ruined Zach. In the 
evening Titus told Lijsbeth that the Burgomaster 
Six had been in the studio, and had told them that 
one of the English prisoners had escaped from 
Leyden, and was suspected to be in Amsterdam. 
Tromp had burst into a laugh. 

“Tl wager my English boy has got hold of him, 
wherever he is.” 

“What do you say, Titus?” demanded his 
father. 

“Dick knows nobody outside this house,” an- 
swered Titus slowly. 

“ Has he done anything to the green fisherman 
of late?” 

The studio was always the gayer for Tromp’s 
presence, his cheerfulness and good humour were 
remarkable when it was considered how much there 
was to depress him, and how his efforts were 
thwarted by ignorance and faction. He had been 
here, there and everywhere, and now, having got 
together the best fleet the nation would give him, 
was about to take the command. The young 
painters all liked him. 

“You must send us so many more prisoners, 
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admiral,” said Nicolaas Maes, “that we shan’t miss 
those who run away.” 

“Come and take them yourselves,” Tromp an- 
swered good humouredly. 

It pleased Lijsbeth to hear some of the studio 
talk, and Titus related it to her gravely. But they 
agreed that Zach’s position was growing serious. 
Hendrickie had picked up suspicions somewhere, 
and the authorities would be on the alert, and how 
he was to be smuggled out of the country was a 
problem very difficult to solve. Lijsbeth was dis- 
posed to trust everybody’s heart, and she was, 
therefore, inclined to Dick’s notion of consulting 
the painter, Maes. Titus was more cautious and 
unwilling. 

Things, however, forced themselves towards a 
step of some sort, chiefly owing to Hendrickie’s 
inconvenient watching. She was convinced that a 
mystery existed, and would have been glad if it 
could have been proved that Lijsbeth was to 
blame. So she poked and pried about, and it was 
so uncertain whether she would not be close at 
hand, that Lijsbeth dared not go into the room 
except at such hours as Hendrickie was out, and 
Dick’s visits were interdicted altogether. He could 
not but see that his own carelessness had nearly 
brought about Zach’s discovery, and so had not the 
face to grumble, as he might otherwise have done. 
Besides, Dick was not himself. He could not have 
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said that anything was the matter, but he felt 
oddly tired, with pains in his limbs, and the spirit 
of mischief had quite left him. 

One day, however, something happened which 
for the time excited him again. 

He was going out on an errand from Visscher 
when a sailor and a young woman, who had passed 
him once, came back towards him and stopped. 
The girl, who was young and rosy, asked him 
whether he were not the English boy who lived 
with Heer Visscher, and then whether he knew a 
man of the name of Zach. Titus would not have 
answered so readily as Dick, but Dick leapt at once 
to a conclusion which, as it turned out, was right. 

“You must be Anna—Anna ee he cried. 
“Zach will be glad!” 

“Ves, I am Anna,” she said, her face lighting up. 
“ And so you know my name?” 

“TI should think so!” Dick exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “After all you did for Zach!” 

“Oh, ’twas nothing, nothing,” the girl said hur- 
riedly,“but, see here, we know he has not been taken, 
because there is so much outcry at Leyden, but we 
want to know whether he is out of the country.” 

“No, we’ve got him in hiding—in a house where 
the master knows nothing about it.” 

slsthersafe there ry’ 

“Not so very,” Dick allowed. His last experience 
had thoroughly alarmed him. 
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“Tye got a plan in my head which might an- 
swer,’ Anna said thoughtfully. “Can’t I come to 
the house? Whose is it?” 

“Heer van Rijn’s.” | 
“Oh,” cried Anna joyfully. “Heer Rembrandt 
van Rijn? That will do. I can easily make the 
excuse of a message from his brother Willem, who 

lives near us. Who must I see?” 

“The housekeeper, Lijsbeth, or his son Titus. 
No one else,” said Dick impressively. “ But you'll 
telleme:?? 

Anna laughed. 

“ There’s a Danish vessel in, and we think if we 
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could get him on board 
Dick’s delight at this was so impetuous that 
Anna grew alarmed, and she would not say a word 
more. Nothing had taken shape as yet, he must 
wait, he would hear somehow, and she hurried away 
as soon as she had been told how to find the house 
in the Jodenbreedstraat. Dick dragged himself 
home wondering why he could not go on feeling as 
glad as he felt at first, and what had come to his 
limbs that they should have become as heavy as 
lead. It was the same the next day, and Betje 
remarked his dim eyes, and made him own to a 
headache, and Visscher said the fresh air would do 
him good, and that he might go where he would. 
Where he would, meant-to hear the last tidings 
of Zach, and he found Titus in the blue room doing 
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sums for the school which he attended every 
morning. 

“Where is Zach?” was Dick’s first whispered 
question. But he was little prepared for the an- 
swer— 

econe:” 

Becronie,|” 

“ Well, it was best,” said Titus calmly. 

“But gone! Gone without my seeing him! 
Gone! Oh, Titus tell me! Make haste, do make 
haste!” 

“Why are you in such a hurry? Can’t you 
stay?” 

“Yes, but don’t you understand? I want to 
know all about it.” 

“JT will tell you,” said Titus, resting his chin on 
his hand. “You met Anna Mayr?” 

So¥es,yes:!”’ 

“ She came yesterday, and saw Lijsbeth. Hen- 
drickie was out, so I watched for her, and Lijsbeth 
and she went up to Zach. Lijsbeth says she never 
saw him so pleased.” 

“ About a stupid girl,” said Dick, with a little 
pang of jealousy. 

“ And when she had told him about the Danish 
vessel, he was all for going at once, and ’twas best, 
because Hendrickie had set herself to find out, and 
she is cleverer than Lijsbeth. That's all.” 

« And you don’t know whether ’tis all right?” 
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“No; but when the vessel is well off, Anna will 
come back.” 

“I daresay ’twill go wrong, with no one but a 
woman to see to things, and Zach will be clapped | 
into prison,” said Dick, crossly. “He might at 
least have left a message for me.” 

“So he did.” 

“Titus! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You asked me about his going away. How 
could I tell you all at once?” 

“No, you couldn’t, but I could,” said Dick with a 
laugh, “ Telliatemow. * 

“You were to know he shouldn’t forget what he 
owed you, and that when he got to England he 
should let your brother hear where you were.” 

“Did he say so?” asked poor Dick. And this 
time there were tears in his eyes, and a choking 
feeling in his throat. Titus watched him closely. 

“Then you will be glad to go?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” cried Dick, “but ’tis home.” 

And, indeed, with Zach gone, and this weariness 
hanging on his limbs, the longing for his own 
people was strong on him; and in the distance 
Deb’s rating seemed not so harsh, nor Madam’s 
coldness so icy. 

Somehow, too, when he found that he was too 
late and that all was done, the languor increased, 
he did not care to talk, Titus went back to his 
sums, and Dick once or twice nodded drowsily in 
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his chair. He would neither go home for supper 
nor have any there, though Lijsbeth, distressed at 
his looks, tempted him with her best dainties. But 
he was almost irritable in his assurances that he 
only wanted to be left alone, and fretfully anxious 
that Anna should come with her news. 

They heard a noise at last, and Hendrickie burst 
indignantly into the room. A young woman, who 
would give her no message, forsooth, but must see 
Mistress Lijsbeth. She knew very well that there 
were goings on in that house which her master 
would never tolerate, and this, no doubt, was part 
of them. With this she flounced out again, leaving 
Lijsbeth with uplifted hands and streaming eyes. 
~Dick wondered vaguely what it all meant, and 
why the old nurse kissed Titus before she followed 
Hendrickie, but he wondered yet more why, since 
no doubt this was Anna, he did not feel more 
impatient to hear her news. 

She came at last with a heightened colour, which 
she probably owed to Hendrickie’s words, but she 
spoke quietly and without complaint. 

“Is Zach safe?” cried Dick. 

“We hope so: he is on board the boat, but they 
have not yet got off.” 

“Oh, and did no one see him?” 

“T was frightened,” Anna said simply, “because 
people stared so, and once a man, who had been 
reading a notice on a board, turned and looked 
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hard at him. But he was so brave! He walked 
up and read the notice, which was about himself, 
and pointed it out to me, and then we looked up 
and down the street as if we were wanting to find 
the English sailor ourselves, and I talked the 
loudest and wondered if he really were in 
Amsterdam. I can tell you my heart beat! I 
thought ’twould be easier on the quay, because 
there were so many, and all were busy about one 
thing and another. Still, even there, people seemed 
curious, and ’twas there we had the worst risk of 
all,” 

“What was it?” 

“We were walking along, and I was looking out 
for Niels, when I felt somehow that a man was 
following and watching us. I think now he had 
come from the street, and that perhaps the other 
had said something to him. He had a little child 
by his side, and he kept near us. Zach saw him, 
too, and, because he always thinks of others, he 
whispered to me that if anything went wrong, 
I was to slip away and leave him. However, we 
went on just as if it were all right, only, though I 
saw Niels, I did not dare go near him because it 
would not do to let this man see where Zach went. 
We walked up and down, and back to the street, 
and in and out of the people, and still there was 
the man. ’Twas quite plain that he was following 
us, and it didn’t seem as if we could give him the 
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slip. At last we were on the quay, and there was 
a crowd, and a commotion with an unruly horse in 
a cart, and Zach whispered, ‘ Now, if we slip round 
that corner we may cut him adrift. So we did ; 
for there was such a pushing and shoving that no 
one could follow quite close; and we were just 
creeping round another corner, when we heard a 
child’s scream and a shout, and without a word 
Zach stopped short, and then rushed back into the 
very heart of the danger. The people were crowded 
by the side of the canal, and the man was standing, 
wringing his hands, and crying out for his child, 
like one wild.” 

“Zach jumped in!” cried Dick proudly. 

“He was in the water before I could get there,” 
said Anna with a sob. “The child had sunk and 
the people screamed and pointed, and he dived and 
brought her up. You should have heard what a 
cry they gave !” | 

“Twas Zach all over! And never to think of 
himself!” 

“ He had her in his arms, such a fair pretty little 
creature, and gave her back to her father, and stood 
facing him as though he said, ‘There, now you 
have me!’” said Anna, her voice trembling. 

“ Ah, he couldn’t!” cried Lijsbeth. 

“Twas not sure,” Anna answered, “ because his 
face was so stern and sour, and he looked like one 
of those who must do what they have made up 
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their mind to do, however much it cost them. He 
stared at Zach and then down at the little pale face 
on his arm, and then he turned away with a sort of 
groan, ‘Go, go!’ he said. The people round were 
angry, not understanding, and being all of them 
ready to worship Zach at that moment, but it 
seemed to me as if a load of lead were lifted off 
my heart. We got away as quickly as we could,” 
Anna went on, “since so much speaking was 
dreadfully dangerous, and I fancy there were some 
who suspected and would say nothing. Anyway, 
Niels managed, I think, that no one should see 
what boat he went aboard.” 

“But he is aboard? That is a good thing, and 
you are a brave girl,” said old Lijsbeth heartily. 

The girl started and then looked down. 

“You forget what he did for Jan,’ she said. 
“Tryntje and I can never make up for that; we 
owed him all we could do.” 

“Perhaps. But people don’t always pay their 
debts,” returned Lijsbeth. “If he gets home safe 
twill be owing to you.” 

“He wanted so to go!” said Anna wistfully, 

“Well, a man’s home is his home. No doubt 
he'll be pleased enough to see it.” 

“And never wish to come back here?” 

Lijsbeth shook her head. 

“Not likely,” she said. | 

At another time Dick would have been ready 
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with a hundred questions and suggestions, now he 
listened almost listlessly. He was very glad that 
Zach had got off, but the voices which talked 
about him seemed oddly blurred and distant, and 
sometimes people and voices faded out of sight 
and hearing, and he fancied that Zach himself was 
there, and then remembered with a start. There 
was silence after the old woman’s last remark, Anna 
turning away with a sigh,while Titus, who had been 
listening attentively, went back to hissums. Anna 
said she must go; it seemed she was to sleep 
that night at a farm near the town. Still she 
lingered, as if she could not bear to leave the 
house. 

Tis so far across the sea!” she said presently. 

“Well, and so it is,’ Lijsbeth agreed. “ But not 
for a sailor, when you come to think of it, except 
for the war.” 

« A wicked war!” cried Anna hotly. “ Why 
should we and the English fight? ’Tis not as if 
’twere the Spaniards. The English and we ought 
to be friends, and trade backwards and forwards, 
and not tear one another to pieces. When I hear 
them all talking about the fleet, and how we shall 
do that and this, and how many ships will be blown 
up, and how many brave men killed, I feel ‘tis 
dreadful! What are we fighting about ?” 

“Heaven knows!” said Lijsbeth sadly. 

“There! And no one can tell me more. Well, 
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I should not stay. ’Tis bad for those that are 
fighting, but worse perhaps for those that stay on 
shore.” 

“Have you got any dear to you on board the 
Heat?” | 

“IT? Oh, no, no,” cried the girl quickly. “ But 
there are so many that have!” 

She went at last, and then Dick stood up and 
said he would go, too. Titus had finished his sums, 
and the two boys started together. Dick could do 
nothing better than crawl; he could not imagine 
what it was that made him drag along so heavily, 
nor could he go round even to see whether the boat 
which Anna had described to them were safely 
off. 

“Tis the May season,” Titus said sagely. 
“ People are always complaining that it makes their 
limbs ache.” 

“Tis the streets and the stones,” poor Dick 
retorted crossly. “If I were only out on the 
water, or at least in the green meadows at home. 
Am I to stay here all my life ?” 

He was ill and unreasonable, not really ungrate- 
ful to these kind friends who had helped him 
through his thraldom. The budding trees by the 
canals, the gay tulips and hyacinths in the gardens 
only made him long the more for the cool deep 
lanes he remembered. As he came nearer the 
' Kalverstraat the tall houses seemed to rear them- 
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selves up like prison walls, the stones under foot to 
burn, and when he reached the green fisherman he 
was so spent that Titus would have called some 
one, but that Dick prevented him—he was no milk- 
sop, he said. 

Milksop, or not, when morning came, Dick was 
in no condition to say nay to anything. Through 
the night he shivered and burnt by turns, and 
fancied himself for ever trying to overtake 
Anthony, who would not turn to look at him; 
or again in the cabin of the Garland among dead 
and dying faces, and the horror of crashing 
timbers ; and turned and tossed in his bed in the 
wall, and so was found by Betje, who came full 
of wrath, to know why he was not at his work. It 
needed no questions to tell her why, or to call out 
her real helpfulness. She shook his pillow, bathed 
his head, set a deep glass of cooling drink by his 
side, and went out to tell Heer Visscher that his 
apprentice had the fever. 

He glanced at her anxiously from under his thick 
eyebrows. 

S Well, Betje.? ° 

“Well, mijnheer, ’twasa pity Heer Dou ever per- 
suaded you to have him.” 

“But since he is here?” 

“ But since he is here I shall nurse him.” 

“ And the doctor?” 

“The doctor!” Betje repeated eh eripts ciel 
«] hope I know more about it than the doctor!” 
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*¢ Sickness brings home many a lesson.” 


Pyne lt was well that Dick had a capable nurse, 
Ys} for he was very ill for three weeks and 
more. The fever had taken a strong 
hold upon him, and he was often light-headed, 
talking much of Anthony and Charlie and Zach, 
but all in English, so that he could not be under- 
stood, which made it seem the more piteous. They 
were very good to him; many nights Betje sat up, 
and as for Katje and Maria, they were ready to 
run from morning till night, and think it no hard- 


ship. Titus came and sat gravely in the room, 
and was full of sensible suggestions, and brought 
oranges from Lijsbeth, and his was the face which 
Dick recognised the oftenest, and seemed pleased 
to have him there. 

He got better at last, slowly, and wondering at 
his own weakness, and as he came to himself, and 
could understand what good care had been given 
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him, by those whom he had often angered through 
heedlessness, the poor fellow was touched to the 
heart. Naturally he was affectionate and would 
do anything for those he loved, but he had looked 
upon his master and Betje as in some way his 
enemies. The illness seemed to have aged him, as 
well as lengthened his limbs. Ashe grew better and 
yet was weak, thoughts forced themselves upon him, 
he began to see for himself that the sort of way in 
which he had let himself live, was not the way to 
rise above the level of Scapegrace Dick. 

“Fen when Thy ways sort not with my desires.” 

How the line ran in hishead! It had been there 
all through his illness. Certainly things had not 
“ sorted,” though he had taken all the pains he could 
to get what he liked. Perhaps, if he had thought 
less of this and more of what duties lay before 
him, ’twould have been better. He had wondered 
sometimes at Anthony for not standing more to 
his own wishes, he remembered how often he had 
thought that had he been a man, he would have 
acted very differently. Different, indeed, he had 
been already, and what pain had he not brought 
upon the kind hearts that loved him! Pride had 
even prevented his taking pains to let them know 
that he was alive and well. Dick was so weak 
when he thought of all this that the scalding tears 
ran down between his thin fingers, and when the 
housekeeper came into the room, bringing him 
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some strong broth, he could not brush them away 
quickly enough to evade her keen eyes. 

“Whats the matter now? Does your head 
ache ?” she asked in consternation. 

“Not my head, mistress,” said Dick, sadly. 
“Twas thinking of home and of my brother.” 

« And what is thy brother?” 

A month ago if Dick had been told that he 
would have been pouring out talk of Anthony into 
Betje’s ears, he would have scouted the idea. And 
yet now it all seemed quite natural, They were , 
sitting in the room behind the shop, a cheerful 
room with a black and white paved floor; a large 
chimney piece projected on scagliola pillars, en- 
closing a blue tiled fire-place ; a map and one or 
two good engravings in black frames hung against 
the wall. Betje herself with her red skirt and her 
long black jacket bodice made a bright comfortable 
spot. She listened attentively. It raised her 
opinion of Dick to find that he was of gentle birth, © 
There was no doubt that she sympathised with 
Madam Repton, but she was not unkindly in her re- 
marks, and when she had delivered herself of one or 
two sharp speeches on the matter of his silence, she 
encouraged him with the hope that Zach would do 
more than he had done himself. He did not feel 
himself bound to tell her Zach’s history, only that 
an English sailor taken prisoner with him had 
escaped, and was, he hoped, in England, and the 
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housekeeper asked no questions. She wasa person 
who felt far more kindly disposed towards those 
who were dependent on her, than towards any 
others, so that at this moment Dick was really in 
high favour. 

He had other and very unexpected visitors that 
day, when the door opened, and in came Jeltje, and 
little Clara in her quaint close cap and long full 
frock. Heer Dou had brought them over and was 
talking to Visscher in the shop. Jeltje’s bright 
face was a little clouded, she was anxious about 
Adriaen Schuyler, who was in Tromp’s ship. The 
fleet had gone north with about two hundred mer- 
chantmen in charge, but all the best officers knew 
that there would soon be a fight with the English, 
and knew also Tromp’s opinion that they were ill 
prepared for such a fight. Jeltje wanted to talk to 
Dick, though she got little to console her, for Dick 
was persuaded that his beloved Blake was irre- 
sistible, and not even to comfort Jeltje could he 
bring himself to suppose any thing else. It was 
better with Clara, whose stork histories were free 
from national jealousies, and who was delighted 
to find her playfellow again, though he was in 
no condition now to be the willing slave she had 
found him at Leyden. Still the little visit was a 
great enjoyment to her and to Dick, and Heer Dou 
himself came in and spoke to him in his kindly 
cheery way. . 
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“There'll be peace before long, you'll see,” he 
said. “Come it must, and the sooner the better. 
I suppose you know that your friend got out of 
prison ?” 

“Yes, mijnheer,” Dick said, flushing crimson. 

“Oh!” said Dou, looking shrewdly at him and 
smiling. ‘Yes, I see you know. And ’twas 
such a cleverly managed escape that I'll never 
believe but a woman was at the bottom of it—may 
I ask whether he is out of the country ? You may 
trust me. My sympathies are always on the side 
of an escaped prisoner.” 

“We hope so,” Dick said, feeling himself a very 
miracle of caution. 

“We?” represented Dou witha laugh. “Now 
another question. Wasn't there a woman?” 

« Ay, mijnheer.” 

“T could have sworn it,” said Dou, triumphantly, 
while he filled along pipe. “Now, Jeltje, you see 
what may happen to Adriaen when he is prisoner 
in England.” 

Serathery | 

“Well, never say you’ve not been warned.” 

The kind-hearted painter was so touched by 
Dick’s wan looks, that he offered to get leave from _ 
the Burgomaster to remove him for a time to Ley- 
den. It was Dick himself who stood in the way 
of this. For when he looked back at the time he 
had spent at the old engraver’s, and at the little 
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good they had had from him, and then at the 
generous kindness with which he had been nursed 
through his troublesome illness, he felt a whole- 
some sense of shame and a longing to atone. Per- 
haps it was the first time in his life in which he had 
ever deliberately chosen the least pleasant of two 
courses. His old eagerness had not left him, but 
now he wanted to prove that he could do better 
than he had done. ‘Titus, looking closely at him 
one day, said at last— 

“You have grown quite different since you were 
ill.” 

“ How?” asked Dick, flushing. 

“You do not speak in such a hurry, nor rush off 
so,” said the younger boy, critically. ‘“ Why is it?” 

Dick, who had no powers of analysis, would cer- 
tainly have found it impossible to answer this 
question, yet he knew in his heart that the odd 
old-fashioned Titus was right. He was different, 
though he did not change all at once. Often, you 
may be sure, he was careless and forgetful, and as 
he came back to strength, Betje took up her old 
manner again, and as often as not lamented his 
uselessness. But something there was of steadfast 
purpose, which had been wanting before; he did 
not grumble, nor slip so readily out of disagreeable 
tasks. He was more of a man. 

And so the sweet early summer days passed on, 
and the trees by the canals broke into full leaf, and 
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the water was bright with wonderful lights and 
clear reflections, and the busy city went on with its 
life of trade; and the painters painted ; and the 
merchants, grave men with large hats, and broad 
ruffs, and long cloaks, met and consulted over the 
depression of their commerce, and the rising power 
of the English, and hoped soon to hear that Tromp 
and De Ruyter, and Evertsen and De Witt, their 
bravest admirals, had gained them a victory, in 
spite of Tromp’s prognostications. 

Instead of victory came grave tidings of disaster. 
There had been a battle indeed, but the Dutch had 
been heavily beaten, so that besides the vessels 
blown up, thirteen vessels and thirteen hundred 
prisoners had been carried off by the English. All 
the daring courage of the Dutch admirals had béen 
unavailing, and now, sick at heart and dispirited, 
they had landed at Flushing, to repeat the old 
story over and over again, that bigger ships, and 
heavier ammunition, and better captains were 
wanted, 

Dick had his moment of triumph, you may be 
sure, and yet—this time he thought of other things: 
of those about him, of kindly Tromp, who had 
helped him out of a bad difficulty, and of poor 
Jeltje, waiting and longing to hear what was 
Adriaen’s fate. It was impossible to be so elated 
when all this sorrow came home to him, and he 
heard that story and this from kind Lijsbeth, of 
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desolate homes, and wives and mothers not know- 
ing what had become of their dear ones. Could 
he have done it ever so freely, he would not now 
have had the heart to set his flag waving above 
the green fisherman, it seemed to him too un- 
generous. 

By-and-bye particulars came, and ‘twas known 
how Tromp’s vessel had been actually boarded by 
the English, and that Tromp, sooner than have her 
taken, had set fire to two kegs of gunpowder, and 
blown her half away. It was Adriaen Schuyler 
who had helped him to this, and got so hurt that 
he had to be carried below, and then the other 
admirals dashed in to the help of their chief, and 
so got him clear. Titus and Dick used to talk a 
great deal about Zach at this time. Nothing had 
been heard of him, which was not surprising, and 
they could wonder to their hearts’ content whether 
he had been in the fight, and if so, whether he were 
safe. 

And, depend upon it, there was somebody else 
in the country thinking yet more. 

The time and all its waiting and excitement was 
not a bad test for Dick. He really was trying 
honestly to do what he had learnt to be his duties, 
though there was nothing great or pleasant about 
them. And even the Sunday services had seemed 
to have a new reality put into them from the first 
time when he was there again, and watched the 
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clear sunshine coming in and turning the white 
plaster golden, and found something in prayer and 
hymn which he had never found in them before. 

At Rembrandt’s house there was a good deal of 
underground anxiety, more than Dick understood. | 
He only knew that Lijsbeth was often in tears, and 
much given to holding up her hands and calling 
Titus “poor lamb,’ and that Titus himself was 
graver than ever. Titus would have nothing to 
say as to the cause of Lijsbeth’s sorrow, but he 
was less reticent about the money troubles into 
which his father was falling. He cared so little 
about money, he told Dick, that he was at the 
mercy of anyone who applied for it, and though 
receiving large sums for his paintings, he spent ex- 
travagantly when any object took his fancy. 

“If he would but let me keep his money for 
him!” sighed Titus, “but he would rather see. me 
fling it away. He calls mine the trading spirit, 
and so hates it. Such waste too as there is in the 
house, though Lijsbeth does her best!” 

And, indeed, it was not difficult to see how con- 
trary were the natures of father and son, for all 
they loved each other so dearly; or how often 
Rembrandt would refuse to listen to what he knew 
were prudent counsels, not so much because the 
boy was so young, as because he dreaded the bent 
of mind which at that age induced him to be pru- 
dent. He longed—passionately—that his art 
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should be carried on through another generation, 
“and here is Titus,” he would say, “who has it in 
him, ready to go back to the mill.” 

All Amsterdam, meanwhile, was in a ferment. 
The States council awoke to the danger, particu- 
larly when they found out how their trade was 
suffering, and how England was likely to push her- 
self in the colonies. They set to work with pro- 
mises of pay and pensions, the ship yards were 
busy night and day, they forced the very beggars 
into the service, and as for volunteers—there were 
only too many! To hear people talk was to sup- 
pose that here was everything that could be 
needed, and, indeed, the brave and patriotic spirit 
abroad was in itself a fine weapon, but old and 
tried men shook their heads, and Tromp himself — 
knew that though he had no lack of men, he 
wanted sailors badly. These crews, hastily got 
together, were not the stuff which could beat 
Blake’s tough seamen; and, though he never 
shrank from doing all that his country asked 
him, it was with a foreboding heart that, for the 
last time, he went on board his flag ship, the 
Brederode, early in the month of August. In 
two days’ time, and off the coast of the Nether- 
lands, the great enemies were at each other’s 
throats. 

Once again winds and waves tore them asunder, 
and forced a pause of a few days. Blake was 
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not with the English fleet, but lying on shore, 
lamed for life and sick with fever. Monk had 
the chief command, and Monk, more ruthless 
than Blake, ordered that no quarter should be 
given. Tromp’s own tactics were brought to bear 
against himself, and the English had the advan- 
tage of the wind. The battle was tremendous, 
the losses terrible. When at length the Dutch 
had one lost, worse than all the others, and 
Father Tromp, struck down by a musket ball, 
breathed his last in the arms of his faithful 
officers, the consternation was complete. Yet De 
Witt, De Ruyter, and Evertsen fought with fury. 
Even when the other captains had retreated, De 
Witt, with his face to the foe, and his fifteen 
remaining ships around him, held his ground like 
the grim bull-dog that he was, and would not 
give way. 

Nevertheless, it had been a crushing defeat for 
the Dutch. Their losses had been terrific; in- 
deed their fleet was pretty well destroyed, and 
there was a general cry for peace. Tromp had 
such a funeral at Delft as is only given to those 
who are the well-beloved of their country. Rem- 
brandt and Titus, the younger painters, and 
Visscher all went to it, and Dick felt as he had 
never thought to feel for Blake’s rival. 

He began, however, now to be conscious of a 
great longing for the news from home, Surely 
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by this time Zach must have sent word about him 
to Anthony, and if peace were near, ’twould not 
be difficult for some arrangement of exchange of 
prisoners to be made to affect him. Dick still 
thought that for a thing to be begun, meant that it 
was half done; he could not understand the slow 
drag of the negotiations, nor the cautious delays of 
the Dutch envoys, and his old spirit of impatient 
recklessness often got the upper hand. But now 
it was not without a struggle, nor without victories, 
And when towards winter, old Visscher’s health 
failed, Dick grumbled no more, but set himself to 
do what the old man needed with all the goodwill 
in the world. 

It was a long dreary winter, one that might 
fairly have tried his patience. Visscher was often 
irritable, and unwilling that Dick should be away 
from him. He liked to keep him by his side, and 
they spent hours in the etching rooms, where 
poor Dick found both the confinement and the 
occupation distasteful. But he stuck to it man- 
fully, and as the old man’s health failed more and 
more, the task seemed to grow less hard. 

He could not often get to the Jodenbreedstraat, 
and there, too, was a disturbance of another 
kind, for Rembrandt had married Hendrickie, 
who was bent upon getting Lijsbeth out of the 
house, though, as yet, the painter would not con- 
sent. Titus she did not dislike, but all the 
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squandering which made him miserable was more 
than ever going on in the house, and the boy, 
silent over it as he was, bitterly felt the humiliation 
of such a successor to his own mother, Saskia. 

Yet he would never hear a word against his 
father. 

Visscher lingered until March, when he died. 
It was then, I think, that Dick felt himself most 
friendless. No sign from Anthony. Had he 
offended past forgiveness? Had they all—even 
Cicely—forgotten him? The old master gone, the 
house to be broken up, Katje and Maria weeping 
now for sorrow, and he, knowing nothing of where 
he would be sent, though Rembrandt promised 
Titus to speak for him to the Burgomaster Six. 
Had things been different, the boy might have 
gone to the painter’s house, but the young wife was 
not one of whom to ask a favour, and her delight 
was to thwart Lijsbeth. Dick wrote a letter to 
Heer Dou, but he had left Leyden and was travel- 
ling until the summer, when Jeltje and Adriaen 
were to be married. So that little Clara would not 
see her storks return this spring. Betje was going 
to her friends in Delft, the green fisherman would 
be painted out for another owner’s emblem, and 
Dick would in a week’s time be homeless. 

The old engraver had, however, done something 
for him. There would have been legal difficulties 
and formalities in leaving money to a foreigner and 
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a prisoner, so that he had placed a sum of money 
in Betje’s hands for her to give Dick after his own 
death. He was not therefore penniless, and as the 
articles of peace were at last on the point of being 
signed, it was scarcely likely that the magistrates 
would oppose his returning to England. The 
Dutch had had quite enough of war, and, whereas 
their long struggle with Spain had really enriched 
them, owing to the colonial possessions they 
gained, the war with England had brought nothing 
but loss, 

Two days after the funeral of Dick’s master, 
Dick and Titus stood looking out across the water, 
watching the boats coming in with their different 
ladings from the islands of the Zuyder Zee. As 
usual, it was Dick who talked, and Titus who 
gravely listened, and, as usual, at the present time 
it was England that Dick talked about, and the 
chances of Zach having reached it. 

“Sometimes I believe he never got there, ’tis 
so strange that never a word has come back, and 
sometimes I feel sure everything is right.” 

“Do you think Anna has heard?” asked Titus. 

“Anna? Why Anna?”—from the unsuspecting 
Dick. 

“Tijsbeth thought he would let her know first.” 

“Oh, because she helped him off? But you and 
Lijsbeth did just as much; if it comes to that ’tis 
to you he should write. Perhaps”—Dick added, 
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mournfully,—* he has gone to sea, and forgotten 
all about us.” 

“Dick, when you are gone shall you forget ?” 

It was asked so much more eagerly than was 
usual with Titus that Dick was quite startled. But 
he, in his turn, answered in a quiet tone, unlike his 
own. 

“No, that I never shall.” 

Silence again, then— 

“T should like to go to England,” said Titus. 

“Why, of course you must come,” Dick cried, 
“you should see Plymouth harbour, and all the 
shipping, and St. Mary’s Tower, and the Quan- 
tocks! I don’t believe you know what a hill is 
hike.” 

“They are all very well,” said the boy seriously, 
“but tis the woollens I was thinking of. There is 
such a fine trade at Exeter and Tiverton. How- 
ever, ‘tis no use,” he added with a sigh. 

“But now,” Dick exclaimed impetuously, “now 
your father will not say you nay? Now that he 
has—” and then stopped short. 

“He will want me the more,” said Titus. 

There was that in this strange boy which always 
carried conviction to his hearers ; it was impossible 
to argue with him. What oddly fitting soul had 
got shut into a boyish form, who could say >but, 
for all that ’twas a very honest true-hearted nature, 
in which inclination pulled hard one way, and 
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duty the other. In after days Dick thought much 
about him, and grew to understand him better as 
he looked back, and was older himself, but from 
the first he had always liked him, though the two 
were so different. “Iwas but a short life and 
ripened early, and with more care in it than often 
comes to young heads. 

They fell a-talking after this, of Dick's vague 
prospects. The day was mild for the season of the 
year, and a certain clearness had crept into the 
air. The water was ruffled though scarce rough, 
and boats were busy, and sea birds swooping after 
the fish. 

“That’s the life,” said Dick, pointing. And he 
drew a long breath of yearning. 

“You would be in it again?” 

“Would?” And once more Dick cried en- 
thusiastically, “’Tis the finest life in the world!” 

“Then you will get on board a ship?” Titus 
asked. 

But Dick hesitated. 

“T shall see Anthony first,” he said in a low 
voice, “You see, Titus, I came away without his 
knowing, and he had always been good to me, and 
—and I should like to go to him now. ’Twould 
be easy enough,” he added with a laugh, “if it 
were not for Madam. But perhaps Madam may 
be changed—at any rate ’tis scarce likely she will 
try to force me into quill-driving now that I am 
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two years older and more, and—but I will leave it 
to Anthony to decide.” 

This was Dick’s resolution, thought of for some 
months, finally resolved upon over the grave of his 
old master. Death has a teaching which passes all 
others in power; it is so great that it dwarfs things 
which to us look large, quarrels sink into trifles, 
old grudges shrink, hatreds are shamed into show- 
ing their real colours. It is over graves that we 
often learn what are the true proportions of life, 
and are happy when that lesson comes in time to 
spare ourselves and others fiery heart-burnings. 
Dick was glad all his life long that he had not put 
off his determination. 

The boys lingered, perhaps from some feeling 
that whatever they did together now was for the 
last time. Dick had once believed that he hated 
all that was about him in this country of enemies, 
yet it seemed no more as if he could look upon 
them as enemies. Once he had thought that 
everything was hideous, because different from 
England, now he was able to understand something 
of the bright picturesque charm of the town, the 
tall narrow houses, the silvery canals, the gaudily 
painted barges. They went round by the quaint 
old weighing-house, standing long to watch the 
bustle about it, as the goods were carried in and 
out, and then Titus must at least go as far as the 
Square with Dick, though it was growing cold and 
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late. Poor Titus! Home had no very warm 
welcome for him just now, but this did not change 
his loyal love for his father. 

They separated at last, and Dick went slowly on 
into the Kalverstraat. When he at last reached 
the green fisherman he stopped and looked up at 
him. Never had he thought that he could wear 
such a friendly aspect! Then he turned into the 
closed and deserted shop, where it was hard not to 
imagine that the old engraver’s bright eyes were 
gazing at him from his empty chair in the corner. 
And then he passed on to the room behind, from 
which steps led down into the kitchen. Here he 
expected to find Betje alone and weeping, and he 
was surprised to hear voices. He hesitated for a 
moment as to whether he should go in, the next 
something familiar in the tones made him dash the 
door open, and in another instant he had flung 
himself into Anthony’s arms.. 
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* Home, home ! Sweet sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home.” 
B. CORNWALL, 


eo emi TER all, joy comes very naturally. 

| It was not until he had had time to reflect 
upon the many things which must have 
stood in the way, that Dick saw anything wonder- 
ful in Anthony being there. For a while he was 
content to know that there he was, and even to ask 
no questions—which perhaps was the strangest 
thing of all. But, indeed, till he saw him he did 
not know how he had hungered after him, and at 
first it was enough to look and hear English words 
again. 


“T’ve brought someone for a go-between, or 
‘twould have gone ill with my questions,” Anthony 
said with a laugh, and pointing to the interpreter. 
_“T got him at the Hague.” 

“You have been to the Hague?” 
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“ Ay, dear lad, and seen the king himself. But 
what a tall brave lad you’ve grown to, Dick! And 
now tell me, did’st think I had forgotten thee?” 

“T thought you were all too much angered, 
perhaps,” Dick said frankly. 

Anthony’s face changed. 

“Vou did not give us much chance of knowing 
what had become of you after you stole away; 
twas not well, Dick, for you might have been 
sure that you would not be forsaken by those 
who loved you, if you had but allowed them the 
chance. However, this is too happy a moment for 
reproaches, and I, for one, am too content to look 
back upon the might-have-beens,” 

By this time Dick had noticed Anthony’s heavy 
suit of black. 

“What does that mean?” he-asked, pointing. 
“Ts it to show your grief for the country, and 
please Madam, or—” 

“Hush, Dick,’ said the other shortly. “Can't 
you guess ?” , 

“No. Is any one dead?” 

“My mother.” 

If a person is not altogether ungenerous and 
mean of heart, I think to hear of the death of one 
of whom he has thought unkindly, must strike a 
colder shock than any other. Dick had always 
pictured Madam as strong, rigid, holding her reins 
in a firm grip, and now to be told that the reins 
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had slipped, to have to think of her in the weakness 
and humiliation of death, to feel as if his angry 
remembrances were insults to one who no longer 
could hold her own or defend herself, gave him 
an overwhelming sense of shame. He stared at 
Anthony as if he could not understand. 

“Yes,” added Anthony, softly. “’Twas last 
summer, and very sudden. She was scarce ill 
three days, but she sent you a message of kindness, 
Dicks 

“TI never thought of this. She was so strong,” 
said the boy in a low voice. “Was she—was she 
very angry when I. went away?” 

“"Twould have been strange if it had not 
displeased her, since ’twas against all her wishes,” 
Anthony answered, somewhat evasively, “but she 
grew, I think, to believe it might turn out the 
best for you, and to hope—Dick, I know she 
hoped and prayed it might be so. It was hard for 
both of us to think that you were fighting for 
Cromwell and his ambition.” 

“Tf you had known Blake!” 

“Perhaps,” said Anthony, gravely. “ But, dear 
lad, tis not the influence of one man, however 
great, that can make a wrong cause right.” 

The brothers were alone, for Betje had taken the 
Dutchman into the kitchen where he was happy 
with a long pipe anda jug of beer, and presently 
Katje and Maria came to bring lights, and to offer 
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the same refreshments to Anthony. There seemed 
so much to say that it was difficult to know where 
to begin. Zach, after many adventures, it appeared 
had got safely to Denmark, and from thence was 
on his way to England, when he fell in with one of 
our frigates, was taken aboard, and was in the two 
great fights of June and August. After this last 
his vessel went round to Plymouth, and after a 
time, Zach got leave, and made the best of his way 
up to Taunton and the Grange. With his news of 
Dick, of whom they really knew nothing, it may be 
thought whether he were not welcome! 

“T would have started at once,” said Anthony, 
-with a quiet amused glance at Dick, and a little 
hesitation, “but—but there was something in the 
way, and Zach told us you were well cared for and 
had friends, and we looked every day for the peace 
articles to be signed, and so I wrote—” 

“T’ve had no letter.” 

“That I guessed was not unlikely. So directly 
peace was signed—we started.” 

“And Cicely? What of Cicely?” 

“She’s the most faithful little soul,” Anthony 
answered, smiling. “Never a hard thought of you, 
Dick, for all you seemed to have forgotten her. 
I’ve been obliged to make over a good many of 
your pigeons to her, she would have it she could 
care best for them. But she’s to take them all 
back, ready for you.” 
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“ Am I to go to the Grange, Anthony ?” 

“Where else?” said the other quickly. “There'll 
be no difficulty in getting permission, for there’s 
nothing doing at sea now, and your hero has been 
at death’s door. Then when you've been with us 
as long as you will, you shall go to sea, if you 
must, in another position.” 

Dick laughed joyfully. 

“Then, old Anthony, you and I shall keep house 
together, after all, if Deb will let us.” 

~“Deb is gone,” said Anthony briefly. “ But, 
Dick, we shan’t be alone.” 

“Not alone?” said the other, staring. “ Why, 
whom have you got? Oh, Anthony, that isn’t 
fair!” 

“No,” said the elder man, looking a little 
embarrassed. ‘ Can’t you guess?” 

“Guess? How should I? ’Tis some poor 
relation.” 

“No, no,” returned Anthony. “Well, Dick, to 
say the truth, I’m married.” 

“Married!” cried Dick. “Oh, Anthony, im- 
possible! Married? What, another Madam ?” 

“One who is the sweetest, the dearest!” cried the 
other. “ Wait till you see her. I knew ’twould be 
a great surprise to you, only as we could not tell 
you beforehand, there was no help for it.” 

“And who is it?” Dick asked in a changed 


voice. 
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“You have never seen her, for she lived with 
her mother at Bridgewater. Joan Neville was her 
name. Her father was killed at Edgehill, and his 
goods sequestrated, so that my Joan came to me as 
poor as—we might have been ourselves—had we 
met with the same measure. And, Dick, ’tis to 
you I owe that ever I saw her.” 

Lo me!” 

“ Ay, little as you may think of it. For when 
you left us, I made sure ‘twas to go to Bristol, and 
so rode that way in pursuit. At Bridgewater I was 
told a family there had taken in a boy who was a 
stranger and ill, and I hurried to Mrs. Neville’s, 
never doubting but that I had run you to earth. 
When I got there ’twas the worse disappointment 
to find you were not there, and that was the first 
time I saw Joan. So you see, Dick, ‘twas you 
brought us together.” 

Dick muttered something, he scarce knew what, 
It was, indeed, a sharp blow to him to hear of 
what he was sure must be a barrier raised up 
between him and Anthony. Farewell to all his 
ideas of their being together, farewell to peace and 
comfort now that a woman was again to be fore- 
most at the Grange. And yet Anthony’s kind eyes 
were looking wistfully at him, as if he wanted him 
to say some warm word. 

“You know,” he went on presently, and with 
hesitation in his speech, “that it was not many 


” 


women would have put up with me 
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“ Anthony!” burst impetuously from Dick, “how 
can you say so! You ever think so much of that 
little crick in your back that no one would notice! 
Whoever she is she’s not worth the half of you.” 

“ Ah, wait till you see my Joan,” said the other 
tenderly, and Dick’s heart smote him to think how 
he had never so much as wished him joy. What 
was this unworthy feeling which had risen up in 
his heart ? 

“Tf you’ve got a wife, Anthony, ’twill be better 
for me not tocome to the Grange. I shall only be 
getting into trouble again.” 

“Wait till you have seen Joan,” repeated 
Anthony, smiling. 

“But I shan’t see her, if I go on board ship at 
once.” 

“Ves, even then, though that will not be. She’s 
no further off than the Hague, Dick; she said she 
would not wait longer to see you, but she stayed 
there, because at first she thought you should have 
me alone.” 

“Oh,” -said. Dick, ungraciously.. .* Wellaetis 
nothing but marrying. For my part I can’t think 
why people can’t be content as they are, but—I 
hope you'll be happy.” 

“No fear of that. And you'll be ready to- 
morrow ?” 

“Ves, but I must see Titus first.” 

“Who's Titus?” 
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- It was odd to feel that for this long time all the 

interests and acquaintances of the one were un- 
known to the other. Anthony, indeed, found it 
difficuit to realise Dick in his new surroundings, 
He was now sixteen, he had grown tall and manly, 
the indescribable change had crept over him which 
marks the transition of ages, and which, when we 
have not watched its coming, invariably surprises 
us. To hear him speaking to Betje in Dutch alone 
was sufficient to make Anthony smile, ’twas so 
unlike Dick. Now, when he heard that Titus was 
the son of the great Rembrandt, he could not keep 
back his amazement to find Dick mixed up with 
people so different from what could be found in 
the Taunton meadows. And though every moment 
that kept him away from Joan at the Hague, 
seemed an hour, he said nothing about it, feeling 
that Dick owed the time to these good friends. 

It was settled then that the next day, after the 
farewells had been spoken, they should start, and 
travelling by boat and carriage, get no farther than 
Leyden for the night, and that there they should 
seek out Zach’s friends, the Mayrs, and give them 
his news. Anthony went off by-and-bye to his inn. 

Dick got up the next morning with an odd sense 
of regret as he looked round his little room, with 
its brick floor, its box bed, its spotless walls, and 
its raftered ceiling, for the last time. How little 
he once believed that any shade of regret could 
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have touched his leaving them! And there on a. 
chair lay all his clothes, neatly darned and mended, 
Betje and her maids having sat up late that every- 
thing might be in order. He dressed as quickly as 
he could, tied his things into a bundle, and hurried 
off to catch Titus before he went to school. 

Titus was not a boy of many words, but it was 
plain that he felt this parting. He had no other 
friends at all approaching his own age, he lived in 
an elder world, his thoughts, his dreams, his plans, 
were all grown up; Dick had brought in an 
element of youth, of adventure, more natural and 
less oppressive. The father had seen this from the 
first; as he said, he was glad of anything which 
should teach Titus to be a boy, ’twas the first step 
to his being an artist. And now when Rembrandt 
heard that Dick was going he would have him in 
to where he and Hendrickie sat at breakfast ; she 
decked out in expensive stuffs and deep lace collar. 

“So Titus loses his companion,” said Rembrandt 
kindly. “’Tis the way of life, and what day by 
day brings us. But I am very sorry for the lad, 
for ’twas wholesome for him to be taken out of his 
grave self, and thinking how he can prop up his 
father’s failing credit.” 

“Failing credit!” muttered Hendrickie. “You 
can get ryksdaalders enough by a few strokes of 
your brush, if only you would!” 

“If I could produce a rare tulip ’twould be more 
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to the purpose. Well, Titus, have you any sift for 
Dick?” 

“No, father.” 

“Then I must find him one.” He got up and 
rapidly turned over some sketches on rough pieces 
of paper which lay on a table, choosing at last a 
red chalk drawing of a lion, which he thrust into 
Dick’s hand. “There,” he said, “even in your 
country that will fetch you something with my name 
scrawled at the bottom. If you keep it till I’m dead, 
and that will not be very long,’twill do better still.” 

“T shall keep it always,” cried Dick, his face 
flushing. He did not in the least know the great 
value of the gift, but he learnt it afterwards, and 
was not tempted to part with it for the large sum 
he was offered. 

“Prefer friendship to money!” said Rembrandt 
bitterly. “No, no. If he does that, he will never 
get on in the world, will he, Hendrickie? Even 
Titus knows better.” 

Titus did not answer. He was used to his 
father’s occasional roughness. But Dick cried out, 
“Tis not so in England, sir, nor in Holland neither, 
from what I have seen.” 

“’Tis an honest lad, I believe,” said the painter, 
smiling at his eagerness. “Take him to see 
Lijsbeth before he goes, Titus.” 

“You think so much of Lijsbeth,’ said Hendrickie, 
with a toss, as the boys left the room. 
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“Ay, I do. There is no thought of money 
before friendship in her faithful soul, that I'll own. 
And she was Saskia’s woman, and Titus’ nurse— 
speak no more of her. Let’s see, what is it you 
want, a string of pearls for your hair?” 

“That I do,” said Hendrickie, rising and hanging 
upon him. “See for yourself if ’twill not look 
well?” 

“ Marvellous well. Ill go to the merchant’s, and 
get a string he hath put aside for me. So— 
that will do, only don’t vex my old Lijsbeth.” 

Lijsbeth wept bitterly over Dick, thinking it 
dreadful that he should be returning to such a cruel 
country as England, and filling his pockets with 
delicious cakes, in spite of his sixteen years. And 
then Titus had to go off to his school, and the two 
boys parted with deeper feelings than they liked to 
show. 

“JT shall come again some day,” cried Dick. 

“No,” said Titus. “ You will be at sea, and the 
years will pass, and you will not come.” 

But he did—only it was too late. 

Dick hurried back, for he knew that Anthony 
would be longing to be off, and then there was break- 
fast,and more partings, Betje strangely mild and 
subdued, and Maria and Katje in mingled smiles and 
tears. And so the carriage came round, and Dick 
and his bundle got in beside Anthony, who had 
all the necessary papers, and with cracking of 
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whips and waving of hands, he drove away from 
the green fisherman for ever. 

Partly by road and partly by canal they reached 
Leyden late that night, and Dick was as proud as 
could be of being able to act as guide, and talk for 
Anthony. Late as it was he would have liked to 
have walked him round the town, and shown him 
the house of Gerard Dou, and the spots which to 
him were so familiar. Anthony only got off by 
vowing he was too sleepy, and, as it was, you may 
be sure he had to be up early in the morning to go 
to the Mayrs. 

Anna opened the door, Anna trim and smiling 
_ in her blue skirt, and knotted-up apron and dark 
bodice, but not so rosy as the year before. She 
gave acry of delight at sight of Dick, and as soon 
as she had seen her visitors settled in the little red- 
tiled room, ran to call Jan and Tryntje. Anthony 
had not only messages, but a short letter from 
Zach, which it had cost him a great deal to write, 
but which she read with delight, and which brought 
the colour back to her cheeks. Tryntje talked the 
most, having much to say of Jan’s difficulties in 
getting work, and of how Anna had helped to 
support them. Now things were much better, and 
they had every hope that all would go well. 
Anthony looked and listened with amused surprise, 
it was a constant amazement to him to see Dick in 
this new world. 
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But this visit paid, Anthony was resolute to start 
for the Hague at once. His wife was alone, and he 
had scarce liked to leave her there. Dick, it must 
be owned, went unwillingly; Joan was a sort of 
bugbear to him, and something kept on whispering 
that he would never have Anthony to himself again. 
And yet it was not having him to himself, when 
his heart was away with this tiresome girl, and 
when, all through the journey, he could see nothing 
that was curious or interesting, without wishing 
that Joan could have been there to see it too. 

“The stupid thing!” said Dick to himself, 
crossly. “As if she could be good enough for 
Anthony! And there he speaks as if she had done 
him the greatest favour in marrying him! And so 
the poor old Grange will have another madam, 
and no peace for any of us. Why could not 
Anthony have known when he was well off ?” 

Somehow these reflections always brought before 
his eyes a tall, handsome, stern figure, masterful 
and imposing. When Anthony had run up the 
stairs of the inn, and Dick followed much more 
leisurely, he almost started to find a young girl 
clinging to his brother, with a face so bright and 
merry, and such dancing brown eyes, that Dick 
stared in sheer amazement. 

“ Here is my Joan, Dick,” cried Anthony, with a 
world of happiness in his laugh, “ is she the sort of 
creature you expected ?” 
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“ He looks for everyone to see me with his own 
eyes,’ said the young wife, turning to Dick with a 
charming blush. “ But if you'll try to put up with 
me, we shall be the best of friends.” 

“Is he like my description, sweetheart ?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. He is taller and older.” 

“And you younger,” Dick blurted out. “I fancied 
you quite different.” 

“T told him little,” said Anthony smiling, “ leav- 
ing you to make your own impression, and I believe 
the poor lad hath thought of you as a dragon. 
Dick, you will be jealous of the way the beasts all 
love her at the Grange. There’s that fierce old 
Nero will let her chain and unchain him, and 
slobber over her hand.” 

“Twill be a beautiful time of year when we get 
back,” said Joan, with sparkling eyes, “and we will 
all go bird-nesting and fishing, Dick. But we must 
have Cicely, too.” 3 

“What, do you know Cicely ?” 

“Dol not? She'll be expecting us every day. 
Anthony, shan’t we go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, sweetheart, if you will.” 

Dick was in a state of amazement all that 
evening. Everything that he had pictured was so 
unlike this bright and sunny girl, who seemed to 
have changed the grave Anthony into a man whose 
happiness welled up in every word and look 
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Always sweet tempered, there was now a delicate 
play of humour in his speech, a satisfaction in his 
smile, which even Dick, who had not yet reached 
the observant age, noticed. And later on Dick 
learnt what depths cf womanly goodness lay below 
those sparkling ways of hers. 

They did not get off the next day, for no vessel 
was sailing, but it was not long before, after a bad 
voyage, they found themselves in London. And 
there Dick had to go through formalities which 
seemed to him endless. Anthony and Joan kept 
very quiet from dislike to the Government, and 
they were all glad enough when at last they got off 
in a post-chaise for their long journey westwards, 
starting in good daylight one morning, and well 
supplied with pistols for fear of highwaymen. 

What with bad roads and other dangers, such 
a journey could hardly be got through without 
adventures, but theirs were no worse than light 
hearts could make mirth of, and did not greatly 
hinder them. And by-and-by, when they got into’ 
the beautiful western country, Dick could feast his 
eyes on the hills, and at last saw the Grange lying 
in mellow sunshine, and felt his heart swell. 

At the door Anthony lifted his young wife out 
and kissed her cheek ; and Dick scrambled out and 
fell upon a little figure, still broad and short and 
with honest eyes unchanged. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” she cried out, and could say 
no more. 
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“T haven’t forgotten the quarindens, nor the 
money, Cicely.” 

“Tt has been such a long time,” she said. “ Dick, 
there’s some big trout in the brook, and the pigeons 
are beautiful. I’ve got some new tumblers for 
you.” 

“That’s famous.” 

And, Dick ——” 

Pyese: 

The others had gone on. Perhaps the sweet- 
ness of this second home-coming had taken their 
thoughts from all but their own great happiness. 
At any rate Anthony had drawn his wife after 
him, and Dick and Cicely were standing in the 
hall. 

“T dove Madam Collyer,” said Cicely fervently. 
“You're so lucky to have her for a sister. She is 
so good and dear, and she has thought and talked 
so much of you, Dick; it vexed her to think ’twas 
their marriage kept your brother from going over 
to bring you back sooner. She has made me tell 
her all about what you liked best, and has made 
your room. just what you most fancy, and she says 
_we are to do all we can for you to be happy while 
you're here.” Se 

Dick felt a choking sensation in his throat. 
What a home-coming was this, compared with that 
which was all he had a right to expect! No 
reproaches could have made the fact so clear to 

T 
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him, as this warm and generous forgetfulness on 
Anthony’s part, of all which might well have 
turned him against his brother. For, of course, it 
was through Anthony that his young wife had met 
him with so warm a heart. He felt now as if he 
could not rest until he had spoken out, as he had 
not yet done, his shame for his stubborn silence. 

“Tam to stop here for a week,” went on Cicely, 
with great contentment. ‘Madam Collyer says 
we will have fine doings out in the woods, and 
mother is content if Iam with her. Oh, Dick, ’tis 
good to have you here again |” 

What forgiving hearts these were! I think Dick 
learnt more at that moment of what love was, and 
what it was willing to cover, than he had known all 
his life. And now Anthony and Joan came back, 
and Dick had to see the house changed from its stiff 
rigidity to a bright pleasantness, and to be welcomed 
by his foster sister and the servants, and to be 
dragged here and there by the impatient Cicely, 
who could not rest while anything remained un- 
shown. 

That night Dick told Anthony something of 
what was on his mind. He did not use many 
words, but it was plain they were sincere. Indeed, 
he had never been otherwise. And Anthony needed 
no words himself, having so well shown his forgive- 
ness. 

The happiness of that time ’twould have been 
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hard to exceed. In after days Dick looked back 
upon it as the brightest in his life. The spring was 
early ; cuckoo and nightingale sang their songs of 
coming summer. They were out all day among 
the blue-bells and primroses. The very fish rose 
as they had never risen before. It was so pleasant 
to Dick that he would have been content to let the 
happy time run on indefinitely, but Anthony was 
of another mind, thinking as he had chosen his 
profession, ‘twere best he should keep to it, and 
making him write to Blake, who had been at the 
Knoll, near Bridgewater, the latter part of the 
winter, engaged on a commission for purging the 
steeple houses of Somersetshire of “ inefficient 
pastors”; but was now in the Downs. 

The letter which Dick had back made him for 
the first time angry with his hero, for it spoke of 
his willingness to remove the lad from the care of 
those who, he feared, were but carnal and vain 
guardians. Anthony only laughed at his indigna- 
tion. 

“What do words matter? I would we had no 
more evils to bear from them but words! And I 
will say more, Dick ; I would half of them were as 
honest men as this Blake.” 

“You to be called carnal and vain!” 

“ The trick of their tongues, and no more. 
Never mind, dear lad, he has done well by you, 
and now you will once more be on board the 

‘bce 
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flag-ship, and if ’tis true the Spaniards are to be 
flown at next, will have your fill of fighting.” 

As the time drew on, Dick grew keen to be off, 
but when the day came—in July—he found the 
parting so hard that he half wished he could have 
slipped away as quietly as that first morning, when 
generous Cicely had loaded him with her apples 
and her money. ) 
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“ The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow.” 
T, CAMPBELL. 


awa NDHONY’S words came true, and Dick 
2 | had his fill of fighting. It pleased Blake 
a great deal better to be pounding away 
at the Spaniards whom he hated, than at the Dutch 
with whom he held England should be at peace ; 
and before he could get at these real enemies, he 


made fierce war upon the pirates of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Spaniards, however, were the real 
object of Cromwell’s ambition, and of Blake’s 
hostility ; war was hurried on with little scruple, 
and Jamaica was wrested from Spain by Penn. 
Dick had no light time of it. In Blake’s words, 
“our ships extremely foul, winter drawing on, our 
victuals expiring, all stores failing, our men falling 
sick through the badness of drink, and eating 
their victuals boiled in salt water for two months’ 
space,” this condition of things, with the increasing 
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failure of Blake’s own health, was a sufficiently 
rough apprenticeship. But Blake’s personal influence 
upon him was as great as ever. The fleet came 
home for a time, and Dick longed to see the 
Grange, but matters were too uncertain for him to 
get leave. Joan was not strong enough for the long 
journey, and Anthony could not leave her. A 
long letter arrived from Cicely, telling him every- 
thing ; that Zach, who had not been with the 
Mediterranean fleet, had managed to get over to 
Leyden and bring back Anna as his wife; this 
being done, she felt sure Zach would not be happy 
unless he joined Blake and Dick again. This 
prepared Dick for Zach’s appearance one day as 
boatswain. 

“Couldn’t stop away any longer, Master Dick,” 
he said, with twinkling eyes. 

“And how does Anna like Cornwall ? ” 

“Takes to it as I do to the salt water, sir.” 
Now that Dick was an officer Zach was very care- 
ful to say “sir.” “There’s nothing she dislikes 
except the mud, and that drives her almost 
wild.” 

Dick wrote to Titus and had back an answer ; 
. things were going worse and worse in the painter’s 


oe) 


household, and bankruptcy was impending. Poor 
Titus! Fifteen years were too few for such a 
weight as rested on his head. Dick would have 
gone if he could, but such a departure was out of 
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the question, all hands were hard at work, the 
admiral’s flag was transferred to the Naseby, and 
in March the fleet was off for Cadiz. i 

That spring, Cicely was a great deal at the 
Grange. Her mother thought, and wisely, that 
it was better she should spend the strength of her 
affections upon young Madam Collyer, and the 
little son whom the winter had brought, than run 
wild as any boy about the place. She could ride 
over on her pony, and once there was happy. It 
was only at rare intervals that news came or could 
come from Dick, but at the Grange, whatever it 
was, it could be discussed to the last crumb. 

And there it was she heard, at the end of more 
than a year, of Santa Cruz and the Silver Fleet. 

It was no wonder if the news quickly reached 
even their quiet home in the Vale of Taunton, for 
all England was ringing with the fame of Blake’s 
sreat victory. Tidings spread through the country 
like wildfire. And with all these came a whisper 
which men refused to believe, that the action had 
been fought and gained bya dying man. All England 
had been proud of him so long, had trusted him so 
entirely, had so crowed and made merry, even in 
these Puritan days, over his deeds, singing ballads 
through the streets with most rude allusions to the 
enemies of the time, whoever they were, and brags 
and boasts about one, who never boasted of himself, 
had been so accustomed to feel that when any 
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tough job had to be done, here was one who would 
splendidly do it—that now to hear this sun of theirs 
was setting just at the time of his greatest glory 
seemed something quite out of nature and incredible., 
Especially in Somersetshire, which had seen him 
grow up, and been slow to recognise that there was 
anything greater in him than in other Somerset- 
shire men, but now had, as it were, seized on his 
glory, and was ready to break the head of anyone 
who would not swear that he was beyond all others 
in valour and fame. And as west country people 
are long in overtaking an idea, but having once 
got hold, never let go; there was not a valley, rich 
in meadow and orchard and little running streams, 
but had this article of faith and kept to it. 

It was the only subject on which Cicely and Joan 
could not agree, for though Cicely was royalist in 
all else, Dick’s beloved admiral was an absolute 
hero in her eyes; whereas Joan, had there been 
nothing else, would never have got over the affront 
of his calling Anthony a vain and carnal person. 

Now, however, if he were dying, she could speak 
of him with greater patience, and even allow that 
he was a brave man, though mistaken. The length 
of time before they heard those details which are 
all in all to such as have dear ones in danger, was 
dreadful. Now, war’s blows fall quickly, but then 
there were long weeks, sometimes months, of 
waiting and hungering, and to Cicely it seemed as 
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if that were the longest and saddest summer she 
ever passed, for when tidings came at last they 
had nothing better to tell poor Dick’s friends than 
that Lieutenant Richard Repton was dangerously 
wounded, 

More dreary silence—more dragging weeks. 
The baby was Cicely’s great resource through that 
sickening time ; he could run about, and his little 
feet carried him into mischief as readily as ever 
Dick’s had carried him. He was like Dick, too, 
and had his name after that of Charles, having 
been baptized by a Church of England minister, 
who had run no little peril to come to the Grange, 
and had been smuggled in by Jeremiah Widdi- 
combe, the Independent. The baby loved Cicely, 
who was still, in a way, mistress of the live stock at 
the Grange, and the clasp of his warm arms about 
her neck brought her more comfort than anything 
else. For at other times she seemed to see Dick 
lying, with life ebbing away from him, parched 
’ with fever, and racked with pain: or worse still, 
perhaps, rolled in his sea shroud, with all pain and 
fever over—for him. 

The hot summer had passed, and autumn was 
well on before they heard—hearing nothing more—~ 
that Blake’s victorious fleet was on its way home, 
and would put into Plymouth Sound. And now 
they felt that they would soon know the worst—or 
best ; for there was no question but that Anthony 
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and Joan would go to Plymouth, and it would have 
been too cruel on Cicely to leave her behind. 
Finally, in spite of trouble and the more prudent 
advice of his grandmother, it was decided that the 
baby should also go. They all said cheerily to 
each other that his uncle should see him at once, 
but I think in their hearts they knew that this 
small Dick might help to fill an aching void. 
Cicely wrote to Anna and told her to meet them 
at Plymouth, knowing that she, too, would be all 
anxiety, and then they started in their post chaise, 
trying bravely to keep up the semblance of cer- 
tainty that this journey was to fetch Dick home. 

“ He will see how the creeping rose has grown 
over the doorway,” said Cicely, sitting upright, and 
speaking with determination. “ And he will be in 
time to taste the first of the Cornish gilliflowers, 
which Zachary vowed would never bear so far 
east.” | 

“And what will baby say to Uncle Dick?” ~ 

“Uncodick,” said the small parrot, “dear 
Uncodick !” 

Cicely buried her face in the soft curls, upon 
which he twisted himself round, indignantly seized 
her chin with his chubby hands, and cried in the 
voice of one demanding justice, 

‘““Baby’s sugy—where baby’s sugy ?” 

_ “Oh, Cicely,. bribery!” said Anthony with a 
laugh. 
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“And why not?” demanded Cicely, dragging 
out her sweetmeat and colouring. “ Would you 
have had him meet his uncle, and not a word to 
say tohim? Why, Dick would think he had been 
forgotten |!” 

And with that the tears rushed into her honest 
eyes. . 

They got through their journey very well on 
the whole, with no more adventure than a wheel 
coming off in the most dreadful part of the road, 
and to the great contentment of the baby, who 
“ gee-geed”” every horse and donkey he met on the 
way, and once, in Exeter where they slept, gave his 
father the slip, and was discovered hanging round 
the neck of a great mastiff, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, lovingly thrusting Cicely’s latest bribe 
into his mouth. At Plymouth they found Anna 
waiting, and heard that the whole town was agog 
with expectation of when the fleet might come, 
and what would be its tidings. That same evening 
Cicely and Anthony were on the Hoe, eagerly 
scanning the broad waters, and keeping up the 
cheerful pretences which no one would for a 
minute give up. 

““Twould be a thousand pities if he came in the 
night,” cried Cicely. “And perhaps he would be 
hurrying off to the Grange.” 

“I have taken steps against that,” Anthony 
assured her. “No fear. From what I hear we 
may have to wait a day or two.” 
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“Oh, well, we shall not mind when once he is 
here,” she said gaily. 

But when two days had passed she became more 
silent, and Joan noticed how at each unexpected 
sound, her colour came and went. And at the end 
of two more her eyes were heavy, as young eyes 
must be which lose their sleep, and stare out into 
the darkness with hope of seeing what does not 
come, 

“’Twould have perhaps been better to have left 
her at home,” said Anthony one morning to Joan, 
as they satin the small room of the inn. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried his wife. ‘ You clever men 
don’t know everything. Whatever comes, ’twould 
have been a hundred times worse for her to be 
there picturing all the dreadful things—” 

“T am afraid she makes too certain of the 
happy ones.” 

Joan shook her little head, 

“You do know little. However, you may be 
sure ’twas kinder to bring her.” 

“You see, my Joan,’ Anthony said gravely, 
“T can’t but remember what a condition our 
fleet is in, how much sickness, and what wretched 
food ; and for one so badly wounded as our poor 
Dick—” 

“JT shall hope,” said Joan, nodding vehemently. 

There was a rush of feet in the passage, and the 
door was flung open. 
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“The fleet, the fleet!” cried breathless Cicely, 
catching their hands, “ Come, come!” 

When they got out, there was such a sight as 
has seldom been seen. For the news had spread, 
and. the people were hurrying up to the Hoe, or 
rushing down to the beach—thousands of them; 
and there in the distance were the long looked for 
white sails swelling out ina light westerly breeze— 
a gallant spectacle. Whowasthere? Who was not 
there? How many sick hearts were beating with 
fear, or hope, or both ? 

Still on they came, drawing nearer and nearer ; 
the crowd thickened, the hum of eager talk in- 
creased, all the boys of Hele’s Grammar School 
came rushing uproariously with no other thought 
than joy of holiday-making. And every sailor 
with a glass was surrounded, and spoken to re- 
spectfully, and his words passed on from lip to lip, 
as something for them all to feed upon. 

Nearer now and larger, speculation and contra- 
diction began to be rife. Whether this or that 
ship was leading, whether that or this could not be 
recognised—the sailors more than ever the centres 
of a crowd, and Anthony, Joan, and Cicely stand- 
ing a little apart, gazing with locked hands. 

And now came the moment when the flags 
might be distinguished. 

“She be the Fairfax.” 


“Noa, her baint, her be the Swiftsure, Garge, 
what do ’ee say?” 
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The old sailor kept silence, the glass at his eye: 


The white sails came slowly on, the beautiful woods 
of Mount Edgecumbe lying on the right, just tipped 
with the first colouring of autumn, in front was 
Drake's Island, the broken foreground was thick 
with a dark crowd, over whom a sort of ominous 
silence had fallen. A woman crept forward, and 
touched the old sailor’s arm. 

“Garge, which be it?” 

Still silence. Then the old man dropped his. 
glass and turned round. 

“Tes the St. George, flying the admiral’s pen- 
non,” he said. 

With the words, there went up from all those 
near enough to hear, and caught up and sent on by 
a thousand voices, a mighty cheer. But even while 
the sound was at its height, it wavered, died away, 
ended in a strange sob, and a stranger silence. 

For before their eyes the flag they had been 
watching, ran down, and stopped half mast high. 
The Admiral was dead. 

Anthony took back his wife and Cicely to the 
inn, and set forth in search of tidings. And there 
they waited, cold with fear, because this mournful 
home-coming of the fleet seemed to be prophetic 
of more personal sorrows, and Cicely’s resolute 
spirit had flagged at last. Anna had the baby, 
and after a time the two gave up their pretence of 
talk, and sat silent—hand in hand. There was a 
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great clock on the stairs, they could hear its loud 
ticking, then the Plymouth bells began to toll. 
Cicely flung herself down on the ground, and laid 
her head in Joan’s lap while she stopped her ears, 
And Joan bent down and kissed her. 

“T think,” she said, quietly, “that God will give 
him back to us again.” 

“He was always like a brother,’ stammered 
Cicely, weeping. 

Yes, dear heart.” 

“ And—'tis the not knowing—” 

, Joan stroked her head and kissed her again, and 
iced no consolation upon her, but sat quietly, 
letting her cry if she would, though that was a rare 


matter for Cicely. How many hours the clock 
Jseemed to tick through! Then they heard asound 
‘—Anthony’s voice—Zach’s—Anna’s—Cicely leapt 


‘to her feet, and shrank back—the door was thrown 
‘open, and a tall young ENO with his arm in a 


| sling, rushed in. 


“Cicely! Joan!” he cried, 

And there were Zach’s blue eyes twinkling in 
the background, and Anna laughing and crying, 
and Anthony, and then a little peremptory voice, 


| which said— 


“Uncodick ! Dear Uncodick! Give baby sugy 


We may leave them there, I think, and guess at 


/ other changes which the years brought. Dick got 
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early promotion, and with Blake dead, could fight 
still for his country when the king came back. He 
had a house at Minehead, and if Anthony did not 
wait for him there, Cicely did. And the orchard 
at the back had the best quarinden tree in the 
neighbourhood. 
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